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ABSTRACT 

^  Efficiency  report  inflation  has  been  a  'Significant 
problem  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  more  -than  40  years.  In  1945, 

99  per  cent  of  the  officer  corps  were  receiving  one  of  the 
two  top  ratings  on  the  evaluative  scale.  Inflation  has  Been 
partially  responsible  for  the  frequent  changes  in  officer 

efficiency  report  (OER)  format  in  recent  years. ^  Since  the 

v_ _ 

inflationary  phenomenon  hampers  accurate  identification,  of 
future  leaders  from  ,the  standpoint  of  comparative  value  and 
impinges  on  efficient  management  of  officer  assets.,  any 
easement  of  inflationary  pressure  can  serve  to  improve 
personnel  management  within  the  U/S .  Army. 

>To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  inflation  problem, 
isolate  causal  factors ,,  and  develop  possible  means:  of  com¬ 
bating  the  problem,  research  was  conducted  in  two  broad 
areas.  First,  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  OER  system  was 
studied,  including  a  survey  of  contemporary  thought  on  the 
subject.  A  large  segment  of  the  Class  of  1971  of  the  U.S. 

Vt-  • 

Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  was  asked  to  complete 
a  questionnaire  las  part  of  the  contemporary  survey.  Histor¬ 
ical  review  revealed  that  inflation  has  not,  always  been 


associated  with  the  OER  system  of  the  U.S.  Array.  It  also 
indicated  that  measures  adopted  to  control  inflation  have 
been  largely  ineffective. 

j/i  ~>The  second  approach  to  research  centered  on  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  OER  systems  currently  in  use  by  eight  foreign 
t  military  establishments.  }  Research  in  this  area  proceeded 

froms  the  premise  that  the  military  environment  acts  to  shape 
the  performance  appraisal  process.  For  this  reason,  inves¬ 
tigation  included  analysis  of  the  military  framework  associ¬ 
ated  with  each  OER  system.  The  systems  oil  the  Canadian 
Forces,  the  French  Army,,  the  British  Army,  and  the  West 
German  Armed  Forces  were  singled  out  for  primary  analysis . 
The  other  four  systems,  covered  in  less  detail,  were  those 
of  the  Australian  Army,  the  Israeli  Armeds  Forces,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Ground  Self-Defense  Forces ,  and  the  Yugoslav  Armed 
Forces.  In-depth  interview  of  senior  foreign  officers 
served!  as  a  key  source  ef  information  in  pursuing  this 
portion  of  the  research  effort. 

„J:>By  comparison,  efficiency  report  inflation  was  found 
V 

to  be  much  less  pronounced  in  most  of  the  foreign  systems 
studied  than  in  the  U.S,  Army's  system.  Almost  all  of  the 

0 

systems  were  found  to  employ  measuies  ^specifically  designed 
to  control  inflation. ( ; In  addition  to  methodology  calculated 
to  reduce  inflation,  some  Idas  tangible  factors,  such  as  an 


officer  corps  conditioned  by  tradition  to  accept  realistic 
ratings,  appear  to  influence  the  level  of  inflation.  A. 
total  of  *5  basic  techniques  for  controlling  inf lation  were . 
identified  through  review  of  foreign  systems,  most  of  them 
as  yet  untried  by  the  U.S‘.  Army; 

The  French  Army  is  free  of  an  OER  inflation  problem 
because  of  the  forced  ranking  and  forced;  distribution,  tech¬ 
niques  being  used.  Canadian  Forces  have  achieved  control 
over  inflation  through  application  of  firm  centralized 
monitorship  of  the  OER  system.  All  eight  foreign  systems 
surveyed  tie  fating  authority  to  command  authority.,  In 
Addition,  five  of  the  systems  limit  rating  authority  to 
field  grade  officers  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  only  expe¬ 
rienced  officers  are  entrusted  with  this  responsibility. 

Three  basic  conclusions  of  the  research  are  that 
inflation  can  be  controlled,  the  administrative  environment 
within  which  the  efficiency  report  operates  is  at  least  as 
important  as*  performance  appraisal  techniques  used,  and 
certain  foreign  military  OER  techniques  should  be  considered 
for  adoption  iby  the  U.S.  Army.  The  more  critical  of  several 
ispecific  recommendations  are  (1)  limit  rating  authority  to 
ipfficers  occupying  field  grade  positions,,  (2)  design  OER 
format  and  processing  to- make  maximum  use  of  automatic  data 
processing,  (3)  impose  administrative  discipline  through 
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establishment  of  a  central  monitoring  office  at  Department 
of  the  Army  level,  (4)  provide  for  adjustment  of  ratings  at 
Department  of  the  Army  level  based  on  knowledge  of  rating, 
trends  and  rater  standards,  (5)  require  commanders  to  moni¬ 
tor  all  reports  initiated  within  their  immediate  commands, 
and  (6)  emphasize  objectivity  and  integrity  of  reporting. 

If  any  overall  lesson  can  be  gleaned  from  this  study, 
it  would  probably  be  that  the  key  to  inflation  control  lies 
primarily  in  the  administrative  sector.  Rather  than  becom¬ 
ing  ensconced  in  performance  appraisal  methodology,  greater 
stress  needs  to  be  given  to  how  an  OER  system  is 
administered . 


PREFACE 

This  thesis  was-  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
officer  efficiency  report  (OER)  should  serve  as  a  means  of 
discriminating  among  successful  officers  and -that  inflation 
of  ratings  diminishes  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  this 
objective.  Comparative  value  is  viewed  as  the  most  desirar 
ble  use  of  the  OER,  as  opposed  to  a  measure  of  absolute 
quality. 

Even  so.,  the  present  OER  can  be  considered  a  rela¬ 
tively  effective  instrument  in  measuring  absolute  quality 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  ineffective  officers  'or 
elimination. 

This  research,  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  a  number  of  people.  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  W.  Craig, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  who  gave  n?e  access  to  his  personal  files, 
and  provided  expert  advice  throughout  the  research  effort. 
Mrs.  Gerda  L.  Freeman  of  Military  Review  provided  key  assis¬ 
tance  in  translation  of  foreign  documents  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  research,  and  without  that  assistance  research 
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would  have  been  significantly  delayed. 

A  number  of  foreign  officers  at  the  U.S.  Army  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff1  College  gave  freely  of  their  time  in 
interpreting  various  aspects  of  their  OER  systems  and  mili¬ 
tary  organizations .  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  liaison  officers  for  their  patience  in  discussing  innu¬ 
merable  items  of  information  and  in  ferreting  put  important 
documentation.  They  were  Colonel  S.  T.  Baldry,  British  Army; 
Colonel  Hans  Link,  West  German  Armed  Forces;  Colonels  N.  Mat- 
sura  and  Misao  Matsumoto,  Japanese  Ground  Self-Defense 
Forces;  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  A.  Cowan,  Canadian  Forces;  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  Maze,  French  Amy.  Student  officers 
who  provided  valuable  assistance  were  Colonel  Jacob  Shat-Ran, 
Israeli  Armed  Forces;  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Essex -?Clark, 
Australian  Amy;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dusan  M.  Divjak,  Yugo¬ 
slav  Armed  Forces;  and  Captain  Etienne  Renard,  French  Amy. 

The  professional  quality  of  the  thesis  was  immeasur-: 
ably  enhanced  by  the  knowledgeable  assistance  and  interest 
of  my  resident  research  committee:  Major  John  C.  Anderson, 
Research  and  Thesis  Advisor,  and  Lieutenant  Colonels 
R.  D.  Palmquist  and  R.  C.  Strudeman,  members  of  the  Graduate 
Research  Faculty.  I  also  appreciate  the,  counsel  of  Colonel 
G.  C.  Atkyns  and  Major  G,  H.  Rice,  members  of  the  Consulting 
Faculty . 
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, CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Phenomenon  of  PER  Inflation 

Lieutenant  Colonel'  Rajendra  Singh,  in  an  article  on 
efficiency  reporting  in  the  Indian  Army,  made  reference  to 
Red  Tabs  and  Bowler  Hats,  the  latter  being,  given  tradition¬ 
ally  to  those*  officers  attending  staff  college  who  demon¬ 
strate  little  tactical  expertise.  The  Red  Tabs  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of,  those  officers  who  are  well  schooled  in  their 
profession  and  competent  to  perform  field  duties.^  The  U.S. 
Army  officer  efficiency  report  system  (OERS),  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Indian  Army  system,  is  presently 
feeling  the  strain  of  a  chronic  inflation  problem.  In 
essence,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  separate 
the  Red  Tabs  from  the  Bowler  Hats . 

Inflation,  as  applied  to  performance  appraisal,  can 
be  defined  as  the  tendency  to  rate  an  inordinately  large 
percentage  of  a  group  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  performance 

1 

LTC  Rajendra  Singh,  "Red  Tabs  or  Bowler  Hats," 
Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution  of  India,  April 
1947,  pp  .  335-43r;  ~  ' 
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pyramid;.  Such  inflation  ’has  been  likened  to  the  type,  of 
Inflation  that  has  beset  the  dollar.  As  it  progresses,  the 
value  of  the  instrument,  whether  it  be  a  monetary  unit  or  an 
efficiency  report,  declines  in  value. 

Some  behavioral  scientists  tend  to  consider  infla¬ 
tion  a  universal  problem  and  an  inevitable  by-product  of  any 
evaluation  system.  A  review  of  current  literature  on  the 
subject  indicated  that  inflation  and  the  evaluative  process 
tend  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  98  primary  information  sources 
used  in  developing  this  research  report,  sources  which 
covered  both  the  military  and  the  civilian  sectors,  a  total 
of  69  alluded  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  inflation 
problem. 

Inflation  has  not  always  been  associated  with  the 

officer  efficiency  report  (OER)  in  the  U.S.  Army.  For 

example,  about  75  per  cent  of  all  captains  in  1922  received 

ratings  of  less  than  excellent.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of 

them  received  the  top  rating  of  "superior"  and  only  about 

22  per  cent  received  an  "excellent"  ratings  (second  from  the 
2 

top).  This  breakout  resulted  in  a  typical  Gaussian 

2 

Dr.  David  J.  Chesler,  "The  Army  Officer  Efficiency 
Reporting  System,"  Transcript  of  Briefing  at  Arlington  Hall 
Station,  Virginia,  18  December  1953.  (Washington:.  Department 
of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Personnel 
Research  Branch,  1953),  p.  2. 
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(distribution)  curve.  After  1924  the  inflation  problem 
became  more  apparent  year  by  year,  and,  by  1945,  99  per  cent 
of  the  officer  corps  was  receiving  one  of  the  top  two  rat- 
ingSs,”  The  inflation  situation  had  become  so  grave  by  the 
outbreak  .'of  World  War  II  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 

General  George  G.  Marshall;  could  not  rely  on  efficiency 

<  .  4 

reports  to  select  general  officers . 

Many  new  report  forms  have  been  fielded  over  the 
years ,  each  heralded  as  a  panacea  to  the  problem  of  OER 
inflation.  Six  different  efficiency  report  forms  have  been 

t 

used  since  1947,  each  lasting  about  four  years. 

The  present  level  of  inflation  is  such  that  the 
ability  of  the  OERS  to  discriminate  between  officers-  is 
largely  illusory.  Brigadier  General  J.  M.  Gibson,  /Deputy 
Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Cc/llege 
(USACGSC),  has  said: 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  service/  that  the 
current  Efficiency  Report  System  has  been  grossly 
inflated.  Because  there  is  so  little  difference  between 
reports,  they  have  become  almost  valueless  as  a  tool  for 

^Dr.  David  J.  Chesler,  "A  Trend  Study  of  Officer 
Efficiency  Ratings  for  the  Period  1922-1945,"  Report  No.  896 
(Washington:  Department  of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  Personnel  Research  Branch,  1952),  p.  1. 

^Charles  D.  Herron,  "Efficiency  Reports,"  Infantry 
Journal ,  April  1944,  pp.  30-32. 
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personnel  management,^ 

General  Gibson's  view  receives  support  from  many  quarters 
and  reflects  the  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  the  system. 
An  infantry  colonel  wrote  a  letter  to  Army  Times  last  year 
in  which  he  said:. 


Tile  present  Officers '  Efficiency  Report  is  useless 
as  a  tool  for:  efficient  career  management  and  meaningful 
assignments.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  hard  to  come  up  with 
any  reason  for  its  continued  use  and  can’t.6 


Not  all  officers  are  quite  so  impassioned  as  the 
infantry  colonel  in  their  assessment  of  the  .present  system, 
but  there  appears  to  be  an  overwhelming  consensus  that  the 
system  is  both  inflated  and  in  trouble.  Most  of  those 
officers  at  the  USACGSC  who  responded  to  a  questionnaire  on 
this  subject  in  February  1971  considered  inflation  either  a 
significant  problem  or  the  single  most  important  problem. 

Based  on  consultation  with  responsible  -personnel  at 
Department  of  the  Army,,  inflation  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem.  Because  release  of  statistics  in  this  area  would 
tend  to  build  further  inflation,  statistics  could  net  be, 


J.  M;  Gibson,  BG,  U.S.  Army,  Deputy  Commandant, 
USACGSC,  "The  Army  Efficiency  Report  System,"  Memorandum  to 
USACGSC  Department  Directors,  23  December  1970. 

^"OERs  Are  Useless,1'  Army  Times .  25  March  1970, 
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made  available  for  -use  ir.  this  report.  However.,  review  of 

certain  statistics  suggested  that  the  present  inflation 

8 

problem  approaches  the  magnitude  of  past,  trends. 

The  fact  that  the  officer  corps  assigns  credence  to 
inflation  creates  psychological  overtones  that  erode  confi¬ 
dence  in  personnel  evaluation  and  selection  procedures. 

This  loss  of  confidence  in  the  system  represents  a  side 
effect  almost  as  deleterious  as  the  inflation  itself. 

Purpose  of  the  Research 

Research  proceeded  from  the  basic  premise,  founded 
on  preliminary  empirical  data,  that  the  inflationary  ten¬ 
dency  can  be  checked.  Two  principal  hypotheses  that  under¬ 
girded  the  pursuit  of  this  research  are: 

1.  A  brief  historical  survey  of.  U.S.  Army  OERSj 
with  focus  on  the  inflationary  tendency,  can  serve  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  problem  and  facilitate  the  search  for  a  solution. 

2.  Evaluation  of  foreign  army  OERS  may  serve  to 
identify  principles  and  techniques  which  can  be  effectively 

^LTC  Roy  Clark,  Chief,  Officer  Efficiency  Report 
Branch,  Office  of  The  Adjutant  General,  Department  of  the 
Army,  ^telephone  interview,  28  December  15)70. 

8 

Officer  Efficiency  Report  Systems  (OERS)  Study 
Group,  "The  Officer  Efficiency  Reporting  System,  OERS" 
(Washington:  Department  of  the  Army,,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Classification  and  Standards 
Division,  1969) ,  p.  2-6. 
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^employed  in  combating  efficiency  report  inflation  in  the 
l):.  S  .  Army . 

Any  improvement  in  the  OERS  will  benefit  the  Army  in 
terms  of  more  accurate  identification  of  future  leaders  and 
also  In  terms  .of  improved  management  of  officer  assets . 
Officers  possessing  high  potential  must  be  identified  at  a 
relatively  early  point  in  their  career  pattern  if  the  lead¬ 
ership  needs  of  the  future  are  to  be  met.  The  new  volunteer 
army  concept  also  impacts  in  this  area.  Basically,  the  U.S. 
Army  is  too  large  an  institution  not  to  have  an  effective 
form  of  efficiency  reporting.  Whereas  a  small  military 
organization  can  effectively  rely  on  direct  observation  and, 
to  some  extent,  reputation,  large  organizations  must  rely  on 
a1  more  standard  system  to  provide  equity  for  all.  Any 
research  that  serves  to  ameliorate  or  resolve  the  inflation 
problems  can  be  extremely  worthwhile. 

Approach  Used  To  Conduct  Research 
All  available  historical  resources  were  surveyed  for 
information  related  to  OER  inflation,  its  causes,  and: 
effects.  Information  relative  to  the  present  OERS,  as  well 
as  pending  changes,  was  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Department  of  the  Army. 
A  "confidence"  survey  designed  to  elicit  views  on  efficiency 


report  inflation  and  means  of  countering  it  was  administered 
to  a  random  sampling  of  students  at  the  USAGGSC.  The  com¬ 
ments  received  tended  to  provide  a  profile  on  contemporary 
thinking  among  the  officer  students.  Because  of  their 
value,  a  compendium  of  selected  comments  is  appended  to  this 
research  report. 

A  number  of  interviews  were  conducted,  with  Allied 
representatives  at  the  USACGSC  from  Australia,  Canada, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Israel,  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Use  of  a  standard  interview  procedure  in  con¬ 
ducting  primary  interviews  allowed  for  analysis  of  all  such 
data  in  juxtaposition.  All  available  documentary  informa¬ 
tion  on  specific  foreign  OERS  was  assembled.  Since  only 
limited  documentation  was  available:  from  local  library 
sources ,  most  of  the  documentary  information  developed,  was 
gleaned  from  foreign  sources  and,  in  some  cases,  entailed  a 
translation  effort. 

In  developing  information  on  foreign  efficiency 
report  systems,  the  military  framework  arid  psychology  sur¬ 
rounding  a  system  were  considered  as'  important  as  a  basic 
understanding  of  administrative  procedures.  After  prelimi¬ 
nary  investigation,  four  foreign  systems  were  singled  out 
for  primary  review--the  Canadian,  French,  West  German,,  and 
British  systems.  Each  military  organization  selected  has  a 
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well-developed  military  tradition  and  is  presently  omp-loyinp, 
efficiency  report  procedures'  designed  to  control  inflation. 
Additionally,  none  of  their  control  devices  are  presently 
being  utilized  with  the  U.S.  Army  system. 

Each  of  the  four  foreign  systems  selected  has  unique 
qualities1  that  contributed  to  its  selection.  The  Canadian 
Forces  use  procedures  designed  to  insure  stringent  central¬ 
ized  imonitprship  to  control  inflation.  'The  French  system 
was  found  to  differ  from  all  others  in  that  it  uses  both 
forced  ranking  and  forced  distribution  techniques:.  British 
Army  policies  to  control  inflation  tend  to  be  subtle  and 
outside  fhe  realm1  of  administrative  policy.  The  West  German 
report  has  been  in  effect  only  about  a  year  and  employs  some 
innovative  inflationary  controls  that  have  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  examined. 

A  brief  survey  of  professional  literature  on  the 
subject  of  performance  appraisal  was  conducted  to  diagram 
common  methodology  associated  .with  personnel  evaluation 
systems-  This  was  considered  necessary  to  establish  a 
common  basis  for  understanding:.  Finally,  a  comparative 
analysis  of  efficiency  report  systems  and  historical,  data  . 
led  to  a  series  of  conclusions  and  recommendations . 


CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OF  DEFINITIONS  AND  EVALUATIVE 
TECHNIQUES  COMMONLY  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 

Performance  appraisal  techniques  are  currently  used 
by  virtually  all  large  business  concerns  and  military  organ¬ 
izations  .  Techniques  have  grown  increasingly  sophisticated 
during  the  past  50  years ,  and  extensive  research  has  been 
undertaken  to  develop  improved  methods .  The  movement  toward 
a  scientific  approach,  with  its  attendant  need  to  adopt 
formalized  means  of  evaluating  individual  members  of  the 
work  force,  has  paralleled  the  growth  in  size  of  large 
business  organizations.  The  same  has-  been  true  of  the  U.S. 
Army; 

Many  of  the  methods  of  performance  appraisal  -devel¬ 
oped;  over  the  years  were  designed  tp  increase  objectivity  by 
minimizing  the  tendency  to  be  lenient  in  evaluating  subordi¬ 
nates  .  Some  of  the  more  common  definitions  and  techniques 
associated  with  performance  appraisal  are  examined  below. 

.Definition  of  Terms 

Performance  appraisal. — Performance  appraisal  can  be 
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defined  ns  a  systematic  evaluation  of  an  individual  by  his 
superior  or  soiho  other  qualified  ..person  to  measure  perform¬ 
ance  and  other  indicators  against  certain  established  crite- 
•'  ria.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  are  normally  used  to 

determine  eligibility  for  promotion,  potential  value  to  the 
1  organization,  and  other  factors  tailored  to  the  nature  of 

the  employment.  In  the  U.S.  Army,  for  example,  officer 
efficiency  reports  (OER)  provide  a  measure  of  an  officer's 
overall  value  to  the  service  and-  information  essential  :to 
his  career  development,  including  duty  assignments.'1' 

Validity  and  reliability. -Validity,  as  applied  to 
performance  appraisal,  is  the  ability  of  the  rating  to 
measure  that  which  it  is  intended  to  measure.  If  the  per¬ 
formance  appraisal  system  is  able  to  deliver  a  consistently 
valid  measurement  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  it  can  be 
classed  as  reliable.  In  1953  The  Adjutant  General's  Office 
issued  the  following  comment  about  validity  as  it  applies  to 
an  efficiency  reporting  system: 

If  an  efficiency  report  system  results  in  ratings  which 
truly  reflect  differences  among  the  ratees  in  their 
overall  performance,  and  If  it  does  this  in  the  fairest 
possible  manner,  minimizing  the  number  of  individual 
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I  Department  of  the  Army,  Officer  Efficiency  Reports , 

!j  AR  623-105  (March  1970),  p.  1. 
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injustices j  it  may  be  considered  a  valid  system. 

Human  prejudices  and  biases  Influence  the  validity 

i 

of  an  appraisal  system.,  Robert  N.  McMurry  isolated  16  dis- 

i 

tinct  sources  of  human  error  that  commonly  act  to  dilute  the 
validity  of  merit  rating  programs,.  Among  them  are  "lack  of 
uniform  criteria  or  standards  of  performance  from  rater  to 
rater"  and  the  "halo  effect,"  wherein  "i'f  the  man  is  liked, 
he  is  seen  as  excelling  in  every  trait;  if  disliked,  as 
deficient  in  every  trait."  Because  the  sources;  of  error 

i 

McMurry  identified  provide  an  insight  into  those  human  fac¬ 
tors  that  produce  inaccurate  and  inflated  ratings,  his 
complete  listing  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 


Acceptability. —To  be  acceptable,  both  rater  and 
ratee  must  be  receptive  to,  and  have  confidence  in,,  the 
appraisal  system  being  used.  The  U.S.  Army  has  placed  great 
emphasis  on  this  factor  in  design  o£  all  recent  officer 
efficiency  report  systems  (OERS). 
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Personnel  Research  Branch,  "How  the  Army  Rates  Its 
Officers"  (Washington:  Department  of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  May  1953),  p.  6. 

• ..  O 

Robert  N.  MoMurry,  "Clear  Communications  for  Chief 
Executives,"  in  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 

How  Successful  Executives  Handle  People:  Twelve  Studies  in 
Communications  and  Management-  Skills  ([Cambridge,  Mass.,], 
1951),  p.  3. 
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Rating  feedback. --Rating  feedback  refers  to  informa¬ 
tion  that  filters  to  both  the  rater  and  the1  ratee  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  rating  given.  In  some  cases  it  may  let 
the  rater  know  ihow  he  rates  in  relation  to  other  rating 
officials  and'  where  his  ratings  place  subordinates  on  the 
distribution  curve.  From  the  ratee’s  standpoint,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  index  as  to  how  well  he  is  doing  in  relation  to  his 
contemporaries . 

Feedback  can  be  either  formal  or  informal.  A  recent- 

case  -study  involving  a  large  technology -based  civilian 

company  provides  an  example  of  informal  feedback.  The  work 

force  quickly  learned  that  those  employees  v:ao  were  called 

into  the  supervisor’s  office  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 

month  were  receiving  raises.  They  also  deduced  quickly  that 

the  raises  were  going  to  those  rated  highest  by  management, 

thus  giving  all  an  indication  of  where  they  stood  in  rela- 

4 

tion  to  others.  A  good  example  of  a  formal  system  is  that 
used  by  the  french  Army.  An  officer’s1  roster  published 
annually  indicates  each  officer's  ranking  in  his  branch."* 

^Paul  H.,  Thompson  and  Gene  W.  'Dalton,  ’’Performance 
Appraisal:  Managers,  Beware,"  Harvard'  Business  Review. 
January-February  1970).,  p.  150. 

^LTG  M.  Maze,,  French  Army  Liaison  Officer  to  USACGSC, 
personal  interviews,  12  November  1970,  10  February  1971,  and 
1  &  13  April  1971. 
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Feedback  is  not  always  encouraged.  For  some  time 
now  it  has  been  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  U.S..  Army  to  avoid' 
feedback.  This  policy  stems  from  the  fear  that  if  such 
feedback  were  provided,  raters  would  become  even  more 
lenient,.  ^ 


Evaluative  Techniques 

Forced  ranking . — The  term  "forced  ranking"  as  used 
here  can  also  be  referred  to  as  the  "rank  order  technique." 
This  method  of  performance  appraisal  requires  the  rater  to 
1-ist  all  ratees  in  relative  order  of  merit,  placing  the  best 
man  at  the  top  of  the  list.  This  procedure  forces  the  rater 
to  assign  each  ratee  to  a  different  position  on  the  rating 
scale,  thus  theoretically  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
rater  leniency.  Performance  ranking  has  been  gaining  in 
popularity  in  recent  years  because  it  insures  that  subordi¬ 
nates  are  evaluated  and  rewarded  differentially.^ 

It  can  be  shown  that  in  actual  practice  this  device 
is  not  always  effective.  Examples  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  application  of  this  technique  to  officer  effi¬ 
ciency  reporting  systems  are  outlined  in  subsequent  chapters. 

^Edward  A.  Rundquist,  "Officer  Efficiency  Reports 
P.iscussed  by  Army's  Personnel  Research  Expert,"  Army -Navy - 
.Air  Force  Journal .  26  April  1952,  p.  1043. 
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Thompson  and^  Dalton-,  p>  -151 . 


The  U.S.  Army  eliminated  the  forced  ranking  concept  Crom  its 
OERS  in  October  1969  because  it  had  been  so  highly  unpopular 
among  the  officer  corps.  The  French,  Japanese,  and  West 
German  officer  evaluation  systems  presently  employ  the 
forced  ranking  technique. 

Forced  distribution  technique . --The  forced  distribu- 

-t.ion  technique  is  closely  allied  with  that  of;  forced  ranking. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first -mentioned 

does  not  require  an  absolute  ordering  of  ratees,  only  that 

the  results  follow  a  normal  distribution  curve.  In  effect, 

only  a  limited  (number  of  employees  may  /be  given  the  highest 

and  the  lowest  ratings,  with  the  /preponderance  of  the  ratees 

being  placed  at  the  scale's  midpoint.  This  "forcing"  of  a 

normal  distribution  curve  markedly  reduces'  the  inflationary 

tendency.  A  performance  appraisal  expert  underscored  the 

advantages  of  this  system  when  he  wrote: 

This  method  is  very  simple- -perhaps  the  simplest  of  all 
merit  rating  systems .  But  its  simplicity  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  very  extensive  statistical  work  with  a 
variety  of  more  complicated  systems  has  shown  that  it 
not  only  gives  all  results  yielded  by  more  complicated 
systems  but  gives  the  results  with  even  greater  reli¬ 
ability. 
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Joseph  Tiffin,  "The  Forced  Distribution  System,"  in 
Performance  Appraisal:  Research  and  Practice,  ed.  by  Thomas 
L,  Wliis ler  and  Shirley  F.  Harper  "(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  19-62.)/,.  pp,  1-89 -9 (H 


The  forced  distribution  technique,  as  in  the  case 
with  other  methods  that  force  discrimination  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  can  be  rather  unpopular.  A  few  years  ago  a  large 
civilian  company  adopted  it  to  insure  -that  the  distribution 
curve  did  not  become  skewed  toward  the  high  end  of  the  scale. 
Managers  and  supervisors  were  instructed  that  the  average 
rating  in  each  department  (about  50  engineers)  was  expected 
to  remain  at  40  on  the  reporting,  scale.  For  a  number  of 
reasons  employee  morale  and  productivity  plummeted .  One 
supervisor  summed  up  the  situation  this  way: 

Unfortunately,  under  the  new  .  .  .  system,  we  have  to 
tell  one-half  of  our  engineers  that  they  are  below 
average.  After  we  tell  a  man  his  score  is  below  40 
[average],  he  won't  do  anything  for  a  month.  He  stews 
over  the  low  rating,  and  he  may  even  take  a  few  days 
sick  leave,  even  though  he's  not  physically  sick.9 

Only  the  French  efficiency  report  system  presently 
uses  this  procedure,  and,  from  all  indications,  successfully. 

Forced  choice  technique . — The  U.S.  Army  introduced 
the  forced  choice  method  of  performance  appraisal  following 
World  War  II,  but  the  officer  corps  did  not  accept  it.  A 
forced  choice  rating  scale  is  typically  a  checklist  consist- 
iri'g  of  a  series  of  blocks  of  short  descriptive  statements, 
two  to  six  per  block.  The  rater  must  identify  those 

9 

Thompson  and  Dalton,  p.  152. 


statements  which  are  the  most  and  the  least  descriptive  oi 
the  ratee.  Figure  1  is  an  example  from  the  only  recent  U.S. 
Army  OER  that  used  this  method,  DA  Form  67-1  (1947). 


Item 

A i  Blames  others  for 
his  mistakes . 

B.  Always  demands 
strict  discipline. 

C.  Excellent  at  con¬ 
structive  criticism. 

D.  Hesitant  about 
rendering  decisions. 

Figure  1.  Example  of 


Most  Least 

Descriptive  Descriptive 
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Forced  Choice  Technique 


Much  has  been  written  about  this  technique,  and 
during  the  period  it  was  in  vogue  -the  Army  assembled  a 
considerable  amount  of  statistical  data  on  it.  These  sta¬ 
tistics  clearly  indicate  that  the  forced  choice  technique 
tends  to  provide  greater  discrimination  than  traditional 
systems.1^  This  appears  to  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
rating  official  does  not  have  complete  control  of  the  evalu¬ 
ative  aspect  of  the  scale.  In  effect,  the  rater  does^  not 
know  for  sure  which  response  in  a  given  rating  block  -will 

1 0 

Donald  E.  'Baier',  "Reply  to  Travers  '  'A  Critical 
Review  of  the  Validity  and.  Rationale  of  -.the  Forced -Choice 
Technique , Psychological  Bulletin,  September  1951, 
pp.  427-28. 
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yield  the  maximum  score.  This  same  aspect  resulted  in  the 
unwi  I  I  i ngiicss  oi*  the  officer  corps,  to  accept  the  system. 
Raters  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  level  of  rating  being  given 
and  they  did  not  even  know  whether  they  were  rating  subordi¬ 
nates  in  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  all  personnel.  The 
Adjutant  General's  scoring  key  was  /a  closely  guarded  secret. 

Paired  comparison  scalp ,  !The  paired  comparison 
scale,  one  of  the  earliest  systematic  methods,  requires  the 
rater  to  list  the  names  of  all  the  persons  he  is  rating  and 
then  arrange  them  so  that  every  ratee  is  compared  with  ail 
other  persons  in  the  group?  The  rater  indicates  which  ratee 
is  best  in  each  comparison;  until  each  ratee  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  all  other  ratees .  The  number  of  times  the  ratee 
was  selected  as  best  in  fhese  comparisons  is  then  tabulated. 
Those  personnel  evaluated  are  then  ranked  in  order  of  merit 
based  on  the  score  received. 

Paired  comparison  has  rarely  been  used .  Among  its 
several  disadvantages  is  the  fact  it  is  time-consuming  and 

the  racing  process  has  been  considered  wearying  to  the 
11 

rater.  The  involved  nature  of  this  system  can  be  seen  in 

^C.  H.  Lawshe,  N.  C.  Kephart,  and  E.  j.  McCormick, 
"The  Paired'  Comparison  Technique  for  Rating  Performance  of 
Industrial  Employees,"  in  Performance  Appraisal:  Research 
and  Practice,  ed.  by  Thomas  L.  Whisler  and  Shirley  F.  Harper 
(New” YorkT  ~ Holt,  Rinehart  aha- Winston,  1962)-,  pp.  209-T5. 


the  fact  that  a  superior  would  need  to  make  576  separate 
decisions  to  evaluate  25  subordinates.  The  feasibility- >of 
adapting  this  system  to  a  large  population,  such  as  the 
officer  corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  seenis  highly  questionable. 

Narrative  report  technique. -rAs  the  name  suggests, 
the  narrative  report  technique  allows  for  open-ended  remarks. 
It  can  take  one  of  two  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  remarks  can 
be  controlled;  through  stipulation  of  what  must  be  covered  in 
the  narrative .v  The  West  German  OERS  establishes  very  tight 
constraints  in  this  respect.  When  no  restrictions  are 
placed  on  what  must  appear  in  the  narrative,  it  can  be 
called  a "free-written  rating." 

The  narrative  technique  has  the  advantage  of  allow¬ 
ing  fox  a  candid  portrait  of  the  officer  outside  the  bounds 
of  restrictive  graphic  fating  scales.  This  system  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered;  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  rating 
techniques . 

The  narrative  type  report  also  has  some  liabilities . 
First,  the  method  does  not  lend  itself  to  any.  form  of 
expression  in  numerical  terms.  Second,  the  remarks  can  be 
subject  to  misinterpretation.  Not  everyone  can  write  well. 
Two  remarks  taken  from  actual  efficiency  reports  underscore 
this  problem:  "Maintains  good,  relations  unilaterally"  and 
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"His  1  caderslvi|)  is  outstanding  except  for  the  ability  to  get 
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along  with  subordinates." 

The  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Air  Force 

Systems  Command  conducted  a  study  to  see  if  a  word -picture 

checklist  could  be  substituted  for  the  narrative  portion  of 

the  Air'  Force  Officer  Effectiveness  Report.  The  study 

determined  that  it  is  feasible  to  replace  the  narrative  with 

a  checklist.  Initial  reaction  of  the  users  (raters)  on  two 

separate  administrations  of  the  checklist  instrument 

revealed  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  mpre  than  1,000 

13 

officers  would  recommend  or  strongly  recommend  adoption. 

Critical  inc iden t  technique . - -The  critical  incident 
technique  was  developed  by  the  American  Institute  for 
Research  and  was  once  used  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  part  of 
the  officer  effectiveness  report.  The  term  "critical  inci¬ 
dent"  refers  to  means  by  which  statements  of  behavior  are 
elicited.  The  starting  point  In  the,  process  is  to  develop  a 
series,  of  behavioral,  statements  that  have  meaning  in  terms 
of  either  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness.  The  rating 
officials  are  then  instructed  to  observe  the  behavior  of 

12 

Lawshe,  Kephart,  and  McCormick,  p.  220. 

^HRB-Singerr  I;ic.,  "A  Word  Picture  Checklist  for 
Officer  Effectiveness  Reports"  (Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  November  1964).,  p.  3,. 


subordinates  and  rate  them'. on  the  basis  of  the  statements. 
Figure  2  shows  one  of  the  areas  evaluated  with  this  now- 
defunct  Air  Force  OERS. 


Maintaining  Relations  with  Subordinates 
1 .  2 


Was  unable  to  control 
his  subordinates  because 
of  excessive  social 
familiarity  with  them. 


Maintained  friendly 
relations  with  subordi¬ 
nates  without  loss  of 
discipline  or  the 
respect  due  his  posi¬ 
tion. 


Maintained  discipline 
and  the  respect  due  an 
officer  in  his  position 
with  difficulty  because 
of  undue  familiarity 
with  subordinates . 


Associated  with  subordi¬ 
nates  in  a  manner  which 
added  to  their  respect 
for  him  as  a  superior 
officer;. 


Attained  a  high  level  of 
discipline  and  respect 
from  subordinates 
through  his  friendly  but 
reserved  conduct  toward 
them. 

Figure  2 .  Example  of  An  Area  Evaluated  by 
Critical  Incident  Technique 


Advocates  of  this  appraisal  device  contend  it 
reduces  rater  bias  since  the  rating  official  merely  selects 
the  appropriate  behavioral  statement  and  is  not  required  to 


^Officer  Efficiency  Report  Systems  (OERS)  Study 
Group  [hereinafter  referred  to  as  OERS  Study  Group],  "The 
Officer  Efficiency  Reporting  System,  OERS"  (Washington: 
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render  an  evaluation.  It  can  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  rater  knows  the  thrust  of  the  behavioral  statements 
arid  can  select  those  which  bias  the  result.  Further,  the 
superior's  repeated  observation  of  an  employee  may  tend  to 
cause  the  employee  to  alter  his  behavior  when  the  supervisor 
is  present.  The  most  significant,  disadvantage,  however, 
falls  in  the  area  of  observed  behavior  which,  over  a  period, 
of  tlmdi  wild,  tend  to  refledt  different  behavioral  state* 
.ments.-.  The -critical  incident  tecWi'gue  would  seem  to  be 
basically  unsuitable  for  a  military  environment. 

Multilevel  ratings. ^-Multilevel  ratings  serve  to 
supplement  the  supervisor's  evaluation  with  information  from 
other  sources;  At  -its  extreme;,  this,  method  uses  a  3-dimen¬ 
sional  rating  system  which  includes ^superior,  subordinates, 

%  '  -V  ,1  , 

and-  peers.  'Since  the:  ratee  funds'  ito  he-  perceived  somewhat 
differently  by  each  of  fheirij  using,  either  .two  Of  three 
collectively  would  provide  ,a  multidimensional  picture  of  the 
person  evaluated'. 

Peer  ratings  for  determining  leadership  potential 
have  been  a  part  of  the  evaluative  process  at  the  United: 

S Cates  Military  Academy  (USMA)  for  many  years  and  have 

Department  of  the -Army,.  Office  of\the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Classification^ ^  and  Standards -Division,  1969^ 
p.  3-15. 
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proved  to  be  quite  accurate  iri  predicting  career  success. 

One  observation  made  by  a  USMA  survey  of  peer  rating  in  1947 
was  that  it  takes  tactical  officers  four  months  to  be  able 
to  evaluate  students  as  successfully  as  peer  raters  can 
after  only  one  month. ^  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  consen¬ 
sus  among  behavioral  scientists  that  peer  ratings  haye 
considerable  value.  The  questionnaire  survey  this  writer 
administered  to  more  than  200  officer  students  at  the  U.S.. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  in  February  1971 
.revealed  a  majority  of  the  sampling  as  unwilling  to  accept  a 
peer  fating  system. 

The  use  of  subordinate  ratings,  garners  even  less 
support  than  the  peer  fating  technique.  However,  subordi¬ 
nate  fatings  are  considered  to  have  some  value. 

Gfaphic  evaluation  scales . — The  graphic  type  rating 
involves  the  listing  of  personal  qualities  or  traits,  with 
the  rater  checking  off  the  appropriate  adjectival  or  numeri¬ 
cal  value  assigned  tp  each.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
methods  of  appraisal  presently  in  use.  The  type  of  entries 
used  reflect  the  nature  of  the  occupation  involved  and  the 
values;  associated  with  it.  The  current  U.S.  Army  OER  lists 
24  personal  qualities  that  are  generally  accepted  as 

^OERS  Study  Group,  p.  3-24. 
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attributes  of  leadership  (e.g..,  initiative).  The  number  of 
specific  traits  listed  in  an  OKR  varies  widely.  The  eurtviU 
West  German  report  lists  30,  whereas:  the  Israeli  report 
lists  only  6. 

Major  0.  J.  O'Brien  of  the  Royal  Australian  Infantry 
recently  studied  this  aspect  of  performance  appraisal  in 
comparing  the  number  and  type  of  personal  qualities  used  in 

the  OERS  of  principal  Commonwealth  countries.  <He  concluded 

*  16* 
that  the  specificity  of  such  items  is  of  high  importance. 

The  listing  of  too<  many  traits  in  a  performance  appraisal 
tends  to  encourage  the  halo  effect,  but  the  number  of  quali¬ 
ties  listed  can  sometimes  be  reduced  through  the  us.e  of  more 
specific  entries.  The  OERS  study  conducted  in  1969  suggests 
chat  future  research  will  strive  to  reduce  the  number  of 
traits  to  be  considered  on  a  reporting  form.^ 

Some  behavioral  scientists  argue  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  personal  qualities  at 
Che  expense  of  criteria  that  measure  efficiency.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  traits  to  be  evaluated  in 
order  to  insure  balanced  measurement.  In  addressing  the 

16 

°0,  J.  O'Brien,  MAI,  Royal  Australian  Aray,  "Per¬ 
formance  Appraisal  and  the  Confidential  Report,"  Army  Jour¬ 
nal  (Australia),  No.  256,  September  1970,  pp.  24-25. 
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OERS  Study  Group,  p.  3-7. 


U.S.  Army  War  College  1968  class.  Colonel  E.  D.  Bryson  made 


some  father  pithy  remarks  on  the'  use  of  personal  qualities 
as  an  index  to  competence  and  future  success.  He  said: 


Many  of  our  leadership  selection  procedures  now  are 
based  on  the  personnel  research  done  30  or  40  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  "trait  theory"  was  in  vogue.  We  looked 
at  characteristics  or  personal  qualities  iike  appearance, 
ambition,-  dependability,  force,  adaptability,  tact, 
moral  cburage  ....  Somehow,  the  theory  went,  if  a  man 
had,  or  could  develop,  these  personal  qualities,  he 
should  be  considered  for  leadership  joDS.  There's  ah 
interesting  aspect  of  evaluative  research  on  this  theory. 
It  has  to  dp  with  measuring  the  relationship  between 
various  character  traits  and  a  criterion  of  success .  Do 
you  know  what  correlates  highest  with  fast  promotion  and 
attainment  of  high,  rank?  [Referring  to  an  evaluative 
research  study  in  industry,]  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  it 
is  not  what  we  say  we're  looking  for.  It  is  a  lack  of 
personal  integrity  as  reflected  in  family  difficulties . 
Delinquent  kids.  Divorcing  your  wife.  Having  a 
mistress.*®  „  .< 


Trends 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  various  techniques  explained 
above ,  a  number  of  measurement  devices  have  been  developed 
in  the  field  of  performance  appraisal.  Only  the  more  common 
ones  have  been  presented  here.  There  are  a  number  of  new 
devices  being  experimented  with  in  industry  which  may  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  of  value.  Performance  appraisal  in  a 
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COL  E.  D.  Bryson j  Chief,  Personnel  Research  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
Department  of  the  Army,  "Some  Manpower  and  Personnel  Con¬ 
cepts  for  the  1978-1987  Time  Frame,"  Presentation  before  -the 
CVS;  Army  War  College,  15  April  1968,  p.  8. 


scientific  sense)  remains  a  relatively  new  art,  and  a 
dynamic  one.  The  application  of  computer  technology  may 
provide  for  the  development  of  more  advanced  forms. 


CHAPTER  III 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
U.S.  ARMY  OER  SYSTEM 

Early  History  (Prior  to  1890) 

The1  U.S.  Army  did  not  develop  a  permanent  efficiency 
reporting  system  until  1890.  Prior  to  that  time  evaluation 
of  officers  was  sporadic,  for  the  most  part  informal,  and 
principally  by  way  of  service  reputation.  Patronage  and 
nepotism  were  much  in  evidence.  During  most  of  the  periods 
before  1890  the  Army  remained  small  arid  there  was  no  real 
need  to  develop  a  formal  system  of  evaluation.  Officers 
could  expect  to  stay  with  the  same  regiment  almost  inae^L- 
nitely,  and  their  capabilities  were  well  known  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization,  including  those  able  to  make  *. 
influence  promotions.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  several 
members  of  a  family  to  swerve  together  at  the  same  post. 

Nine  adult  members  of  the  Custer  family  were  with  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn.  The  adjutant  finally  refused  to  add  more.'*' 

Jay  Monaghan ,  Custer:  The  Life  of  General  George 
Armstrong  Custer  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1959), 
p.  367 r 
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General  George  A.  Custer,  two  younger  brothers,  a  nephew, 
and  a  brother-in-law  were  skilled  in  the  ensuing  massacre. 

Nonetheless,  this  early  period  was  not  entirely 
devoid  of  meaningful  effqrt  to  develop  evaluation  techniques. 
In  1813  -the  combined  offices  of  The  Adjutant  General  and  the 
inspector  general  sent  a  letter  to  13  regiments  asking  that 
a  report  be  provided  which  assigned  a  relative  rank  by  grade 
for  all  officers  of  the  command.  From  all  available  evi¬ 
dence,  that  was  the  first  time  a  forced  ranking  technique 
was  used  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  report  was  to  distinguish 
between  those  officers  known  to  be  meritorious  and  those  who 
fell  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum.  One  commander’s 
response  ’’expressed  a  hope  that  his  communication  might 

2 

remain  confidential  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant  feelings" 

— a  harbinger  of  the  controversy  that  would  develop  in  the 
20th  century  regarding  the  propriety  of  not  showing  an  offi¬ 
cer  his  reports. 

Although  the  inspector  general  quite  often  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  his  reports  remarks  concerning  the  quality  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  various  commands,  little  use  was  made  of  the  infor¬ 


mation.  Almost  all  formal  evaluative  effort  during  this 


Malin  Craig,  Jr.,  COL,  U.S.  A.rmy,  ['Draft:  3  History 
of  the  Officer  Efficiency  Report  System,  United  States  Army, 


1775-1917  (Washington:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military 
History,  1953),  pp.  11-10  &  11-11. 
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early  period*  v?as  concentrated  on  elimination  of  the  unfi  t 
rather  than  on  identification  <of  officers  who  possessed 
outstanding  value  to  the  service. 

.  Even  the  Civil  War  failed  to  produce  any  significant 

movement  in  the  direction  of  a  formal  efficiency  reporting 

*  system.  While  the  number  of  men  under  arms  expanded  consid¬ 
erably,  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  remained  basically 
static  and  service  reputation  and  patronage  still  played  a 
pfinie  role.  The  Confederate;  Army  instituted  a  requirement 
for  periodic  reports  on  all  combat  officers ,  but  it  was 
never  really  placed  in  use.  This  action  has  significance  in 
that  it  was  the  first  time  any  requirement  for  periodic 
officer  evaluation  had  ever  been  stated  in  an  American  army. 

Beginnings  of  a  Permanent  System 
(1890-1922) 

The  1890's  saw  the  advent  of  a  systematic  efficiency 

3 

reporting  system  in  the  Army.  Secretary  of  War  Redfield 
Proctor  issued  the  first  directive  on  this  subject  in  April 
1890.  In  laying  out  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  effi- 

* 

ciency  reporting  system,  the  directive  noted: 

A  record  will  be  kept  in  the  War  Department  of  the 
services,,  efficiency,  and  special  qualifications  of 
officers  of  the  Army,  including  the  condition  of  their 

3 

Russell  F.  Weigley,  History  of  the  United  States 
Army  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1967),  p.  291. 
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commands  and  the  percentages  of  desertion  therefrom,  and 
from  further,  reports  made  for  that  purpose. 

This  first  annual  report  came  in  two,  parts,  the  first  to  bo 
completed  by  the  officer  himself  and  the  second  by  his  com¬ 
manding  officer.  It  was  mandatory  that  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer's  report  be  shown  to  the  rated  off icer  when  it  was 
unfavorable. 

There  is  evidence  that  as  early  as  1891  the  problem 
of  "hard"  versus  "easy"  raters  began  to  be  felt,  a  factor 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  efficiency  report  infla¬ 
tion.  A  recommendation  was  made  that  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  "efficiency  record  section  be  of  wide  personal 
acquaintance  in  order  that  he  might  give  \proper  weight  to 

the  reports  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of  the  grading 
5 

officials."  There  is. mo  indication  that,  the  recommendation 
was  favorably  considered.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
number  of  the  foreign  efficiency  reporting  systems  to  be 
evaluated  in  this  study  presently  employ  a  technique  along 
these  lines. 

By  1895  the  efficiency  report  had  attained  the,  sta¬ 
tus  of  a  permanent  system.  With  each  succeeding  year  the 
reports  tended  to  become  more  lengthy.  By  19,14  the  report 
had  grown  to  24  pages  (4  by  8-1/2  inches,  opening 

^Craig,  p.  III-l.  ^Craig,  p.  Ill -4. 
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vertically).  For  a  brief  period  in  1914  a  forced  choice 
type  technique  was  employed  with  the  efficiency  report.  In 
1917,  probably  as  a  result  of  war  mobilisation,  the  report 
was  shortened  to  12  pages  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Two  overriding  factors  seem  to  have  more  or  less 
dictated  the  acceptance  of  an  army -wide  annual  efficiency 
reporting  system  by  the  officer  corpsWciuring  the  period 
1890-&922.  The  withdrawal  in  1890  of  officer  promotion 
authority  from  the:  regimental  commands  was  the  first  step  in 
support  of  an  army-wide  system.  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  *(1901-1909)  decided  that  too  much  political  influence 
was  creeping  into  the  area  of  officer  selection  and  promo¬ 
tion.  He  clearly  enunciated  officer  personnel  management 
policies  that  ruled;  out  use  of  patronage  for  personal 
advancement,  and  he  threw  his  weight  behind  an  officer  eval¬ 
uation  system  that  would  be  impartial  and,  would  base  person- 

7 

nel  actions  on  individual  merit  alone.  If  any  one  factor 
can  be  singled  out  as  having  been  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  development  of  a  viable  efficiency  reporting  system,  it 
would:  have  to  be  Theodore  Roosevelt's  intervention. 

Steigley,  p.  291. 

7 

LTC  Carroll  B.  Hodges,  Chief,  Personnel  Research 
Branch,  The:  Adjutant  General's  Office,  U.S.  Army,  "The  Offi¬ 
cer  Efficiency  Reporting  System,"  Speech  about  1954  before 
military  audiences,  p.  3.  (Transcript.) 
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Form  67 

Form  67  (initially  called  Form  711) ,  an  outgrowth  of 
research  conducted  during  World  War  I;,  was  inaugurated  in 
1922  and  marked  the  first  use  of  rating  scales.  The  same 
basic  system,  except  for  a  major  change  of  format  in  1945, 
was  used  until  1947.  The  ,,67"  number  series  has  been  used 
ever  since.  The  form  brought  with  it  significant  improve¬ 
ments  over  previous  methodology.  It  also  represents  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  that  it  brought,  the  U.S.,  Army's  efficiency  report¬ 
ing  system  to  the  threshold  of  the  inflation  problem  that 
would  plague  .it  in  later  years . 

The  initial  Form  67  is.  shown  in  Appendix  B .  During 
the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  this  reporting  system 
was  highly  effective  in  controlling  inflation.  Most  ratings 
clustered  around  the  midpoint  of  the  scale..  Between  the 
years  1922  and  1924,  however,  aii  actual  "hardening"  of  the 
system  can  be  detected  in  the  distribution  curve.  That 
curve  reflects  a  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  who  received  one  of  the  two  top  ratings,.  The  system 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  its  effectiveness  in  1924  and 

g 

then  increasingly  came  under  the  influence  of  inflation. 

8 

Dr.  David  J.  Chester,  "A  Trend  Study  of  Officer 
Efficiency  Ratings  for  the  Period  1922-1945,"  Report  No.  896 
(Washington:  Department  of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant  General's 
Off ice, “Personnel  Research  Branch,  1952),  p.  2. 
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Figure  3  reflects  the  trend  toward  leniency  in  the 

efficiency  ratings  given  captains  of  all  branches  during  the 

9 

fiscal  years  between  1922  and  1941.  The*  figure  clearly 
shows  the  magnitude  of  thei  problem  and1  how  it  accelerated 
with  the  passage  of  time.  'The  onset  of  inflation  seems  to 
have  been  triggered  in  large  part  by  the  establishment  of 
minimum  rating  standards  for  certain  sought-after  assign¬ 
ments.  Raters  began  to  rate  subordinates  in  terms  of  main¬ 
taining  their  eligibility  for  such  assignments. 

In,  evaluating  trends  during  the  25 -year  history  of 
Form  67,  some  other  interesting  statistics  emerged.  First,, 
a  tendency  toward,  branch  bias  was  identified.  Noncombat 
arms  officers  were  likely  to  receive  higher  ratings  than 
combat  arms  officers,.  By  around  1935 ,  the  inflationary 
spiral  had  largely  obliterated  this  ^phenomenon.  Another 
trend  identified  was  in  the  area  of  :grade  bias ;  the  higher 
the  grade  of  the  officer,  the  higher  the  rating. 

While  the  tendency  to  correlate  ratings  and-  grade 
levels^  has  been  found  throughout  the  history  of  Form  67, 
grade  bias  has  not  been  limited  to  the  ILS.  Army.  A  1956 
sampling  of  several  thousand  reports  in  the  U.S„.  Marine 

9 

Personnel  Research  Branch,,  "How  the  Army  Rates  Its. 
Officers"  (Washington:  Department  of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant 
Seneral's  Office,  May  1953),  pp,  8-9. 
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Corps  shows  precisely  how  bias  tends  to  follow  grade  struc¬ 
ture  (see  Table;!).  This  bias  contributes  to  inflation. 
While,  it  can  be  argued  that  overall  competence  should  natu- 
rally  increase  with  grade,  it  is  also  theoretically  true 
that  there  should  be  some  semblance  of  balance  (normal  dis- 
>  tribution  curve)-  at  each  grade  plateau.  This  should  hold 

true  since  lieutenants  are  evaluated  against  each  other,  not 
against  the  officer  corps-  at  large;  captains  against  cap¬ 
tains;;  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 


TABLE  1. --Grade  bias 


Rank 

Per  Cent  Outstanding 

Regular 

Duties 

General  Value 
to  Service 

2d  Lieutenant 

4 

2 

1st  Lieutenant 

20 

7 

Captain-- 

33 

15 

Major 

51 

32 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

60: 

39 

Colonel 

70 

55 

Source:  R.  D.  Heinl,  GOL,  USMC,  "Fitness 
Reporting: — Some  Adverse  Remarks,"  Marine  Corps 
.Gazette ,  April  1959,  p.  22. 


Form  67  was  well  liked  by  officers  in  the  field. 
Familiarity  with  the  system  through  long  use  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  its  popularity.  However,  the  primary  factor 


in  its  popularity  seems  to  have  been  'the'  high  assurance  of  a 
good  rating. 

By  World  War  II  Form  67  had  become  largely  Useless. 
Personnel  selection  boards,  including  those  for  general 
officer  selection,  could  no  longer  depend  on  efficiency 
reports  to  identify  the  top  caliber  officers .  Personal 
knowledge  of  officer  capabilities,  by  reason  of  necessity, 
became  a  key  index  in  determining  officer  .promo  tability.  In 
essence,  the  old  service  reputation  concept  was  reasserting 
itself.  It  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  temporary  return  to 
a  dependence  on  service  reputation  contributed  to  the  large 
number  of  officers  from  the  1915  class  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  who  became  general  officers,  a  case  of 
success  by  association. 

Subsequent  Forms  67 

As  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  C,  DA  Form  67-1,  adopted 
in  1947,  marked  a  major  departure  from  previous  systems. 
First  and  foremost,  it  used  the  graphic  scale  in  tandem  with 
the  forced  choice  technique.  This  form,  which  .received 
field  testing  prior  to  formal  adoption,  was  the  first  effi¬ 
ciency  report  -form- to  be  validated  and  standardized.  For 
the  purposes  of  checking  validity,  in  1946  more  than  7,700 
officers  were  asked  to  complete  both  Form'  67  and  the 
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proposed  DA  Form  67-1.  To  establish  a  criterion  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  comparative  validity  of  the  two  forms,  superiors, 
subordinates,  and  associates  of  each  rated  officer  rendered 
an  evaluation.  The  average  score  resulting  from  these  rat¬ 
ings  became  the  criterion  for  validity.  Table  2  shows  the 
degree  of  correlation  between  each  evaluation  form  and  the 
established  .criterion. 


TABLE  2. — Comparative  validity  of  Form  67  and  proposed 
DA  Form  67  -i  in  April  1946. 


Sample  1 
(N  =  4,208) 

Sample  2 
(N.=  3,563), 

Rank 

Form 

67 

DA  Form 
67-1 

Form 

67 

DA  Form 
67-1 

Colonel 

.24 

.35 

.30 

.30 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

.13 

.23 

.48 

.50 

Major 

.32 

.42 

.32 

.34 

Captain 

.21 

.31 

.34 

.35 

1st  Lieutenant 

.34 

.46 

.45 

.51 

2d  Lieutenant 

.30 

.45 

.46 

.57 

Fourcei;  Donald  E.  Baier,  "Reply  to  Travers'  'A 
Critical  Review  of  the  Validity  and  Rationale  of  the 
Forced-Choice  Technique, Psychological  Bulletin, 
September  1951,  p.  427. 


It  can  be  seen  that  DA  Form  67-1  generally  demon¬ 
strated  a  greater  degree  of  validity  than  Form  67.  This 
OERS  (officer  efficiency  report  system)  also  produced  a. 
distribution  pattern  that  closely  approximated  a  normal 
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1 0 

Bell  curve;'  Scores  were  standardized  in  the  sense  that 
meaning  was  attached  to  the  raw  scores,  obtained ,  something 
that  had  never  been  done  with  Form  67.  From  a  validity 
point  of  view  and  -the  standpoint  of  improved  differentiation 
and  reduced  inflation,  DA  Form  67-1  showed  great  promise. 

In  terms  of  acceptability  to  the  officer  corps,  it  was  a 
failure.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  neither  the  rater  nor 
the  ratee  had  any  real  way  of  knowing  what  value  was  being 
placed  on  a  particular  fating. 

As  a  consequence;*  DA  Form  67-2  (see  Appendix  D)  made 
its  appearance  in  1950.  Like  DA  Form  67-1,  it  was  standard¬ 
ized,  but  no  effort  was  -made  to  validate  it.  Even  more 
significantly,  and  in  spite  of  the  problems  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  form,  no  action  was  taken  through  field  testing  to 
determine  its  acceptability  to  the  officer  corps. ^ 

One  highly  significant  aspect  of  the  system  under 
DA  Form  67-2  was  use  for  the  first  time  of  ah  overall  effi¬ 
ciency  index  (OEI)  covering  a  5 -year  period.  The  OEI  was 
basically  a  method  of  averaging  reports  rendered  by 

^D.  E.  Baier,  "Interpreting  Officer  Efficiency 
Reports,”  Army  Information  Digest.  October  1949,  p.  61. 

^Dr,  David  J.  Chesler,  "The  Army  Officer  Efficiency 
Reporting  System,!"  Transcript  of  Briefing  at  Arlington  Hall 
Station,  Virginia,  18  December  1953  (Washington:  The  Adju¬ 
tant  General’s  Office,  Personnel  Research  Branch),  p.  4. 


different  rating  officials.  It  had  been  found  that  averag¬ 
ing  was  the  best  way  of  differentiating  between  officers 

12 

since  it  offset  the  problem  of  rater  differences.  This 
procedure,  of  course,  would  facilitate  the  rank  ordering  of 
officers  for  promotion  purposes;  however,  the  technique 
needs  to  be,  kept  in  perspective.  It  would  not  serve  to 
ameliorate  an  inflation  problem,  only  to  establish  an  arith¬ 
metic  method  of  separating  officers  on  the  scale.  The.  aver- 
aging,  of  scores  over  ah  extended  period  ofL  time  has  obvious 
value,  but,  given  a  highly  inflated  overall,  rating  pattern, 
its  value  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  limited . 

Considerable  fanfare  accompanied  the  introduction  in 
1953  of  DA  Form  67 t3,  reproduction  of  which  is  included  in 
this  thesis  as  Appendix  <E.  Since  it  had  been  determined 
that  acceptability  by  the  officer  corps  must  be  achieved, 

"it  was  decided  to  permit  the  officer  corps  to  construct 
their  own  form  to  a  large  degree."^  The  end  result  was 
that  the  new  form  represented  only  a  modification  of  the 
preceding  one.  The  new  fonh  was  validated  in  a  manner  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  before  the  adoption  of  DA  Form  67-1.  Tbe!" 

12 

Edward  A.  Rundquist,  "Officer  Efficiency  Reports 
Discussed  by  Army's  Personnel  Research  Expert,"  Army -Navy - 
Air  Force  Journal ,  26  April  1952,  p.  1043, 

13 

Chesler,.  "The  Army  Officer  Efficiency  Reporting 
System,"  p.  4. 
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is  a  strong  suggestion,  however,  that  much  more  weight  was 

placed  on  the  acceptability  issue  than  on  the  capability  of 

the  form  to  deliver  an  objective  measurement. 

DA  Form  67-4,  adopted  three  years  latetr,  was  also  a 

basic  revision  of  DA  Form  ,67t-2  (see  Appendix  F) .  The  OEX 

base  was  extended'  from  five  to  seven  years  "to  lessen  the 

impact  of  extreme  reports  and  to  predict  an  officer's  true 

14 

efficiency  more  clearly." 

The  development  of  DA  Form  67-5  was  undertaken  in 
1958,  with  the  report,  going  into  army-wide  use  in  1961  (see 
Appendix  G) .  The  heed  for  the  new  system  .paralleled  the 
rationale  governing  previous  changes  in  the  "67"  series.  It 
had  been  determined  that  DA  Form  67-4  was  losing  ground  in 
both  validity  and;  acceptability.^  The  new  system  did  away 
with  the  OEI  concept  arid  substituted  an  annual  numerical 
score,  dropping  the  standard  scoring  scale  in  the  process. 
The  composite  numerical  score  which  the  rater  and  the 
indorser  entered  on  each  form  became  the  basis;  for  the 
annual  numerical  score.  As  a  safeguard  against  hard  and 


14 

Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Will  Implement  an 
Improved  Modification  of  the  OER  [Officer  Efficiency  Report] 
Form  on  December  31,  1956,"  News-  Service  Release  No.  161 
(Office  of  Information,  30  October  1956),-. 

^Department  of  the  Army,  The  New  Officer  Efficiency 
Reporting  System,  DA  Pam  355-25  (June  1961),  p.  3. 
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easy  rotors,  rating  officials  had  to  furnish  factual  support 
for  each  award  of  the  highest  and  lowest  numerical  rating. 

A  mandatory  counseling  requirement  was  prescribed  and  it  was 
also  decided  that  officers  would  not  be  shown  their  reports. 
This  efficiency  report,  like  its  predecessors.,  ultimately 
fell  victim  to  inflation.  The  no-show  policy  was  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  by  the  officer  corps ,  a  factor  which 
unquestionably  lessened  its  acceptability. 

Present  Efficiency  Report  System 

DA  Form  67-6,  in  use  since  1968,  represents  hq.  great. 

departure  from  past  policies  and,  procedures  (see  Appendix  If), 

Most  of  the  changes  were  cosmetic  rather  than  substantive  in 

nature.  As  an  example,  the  space  allocated  on  the  form  for 

narrative  remarks  was  reduced  in  size  in  the  interest  of 

de-emphasizing  the  importance  of  this  ^particular  element. 

Rating,  officials  were  enjoined  to  confine  their  remarks  to 

1.6 

the  space  provided,  instructions  a  sizable  number  of  rat¬ 
ing  officials  have  chosen  to  ignore.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  rating  officials,  because  of  misinterpretation  of  the 
regulation,  initially  chose  to  leave  this  portion  of  the 
report  blank.  That  problem,,  according,  to  an  Army  Times 

16 

department  of  the  Army,  Officer  Efficiency  Reports, 
AR  623-105  (March  197.0),,.  ;p..  4-6  . 
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article  in  the  fall  of  1968,  was  later  corrected."^ 

One  important  feature  ;o”f  the  system  initially  was 
the  use  of  a  forced  ranking  scale  that  required  both  the 
rater  and  the  indorser  to  rank  the  officer  among  officers  of 
the  same  grade  ’’performing  similar  functions.”  Rating  offi¬ 
cials  were  also  required  to  show  the  placement  of  all  offi¬ 
cers  being  compared  in  one  of  five  rating  blocks  ranging 
from  "top”  to  "bottom  5th.”  This  technique  was  designed  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  standards  of  the  rating  officials. 
The  forced  ranking  system  proved  highly  ineffective.  Sample 
surveys  showed  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  raters  found 
reasons  not  to  complete  the  rank-order  portion  of  the  report 
and  43  per  cent  of  the  remainder  ranked  the  officer  either 
”1"  or  "2"  of  "x"  number  of  officers. In  effect,  each 
officer,  at  time  of  evaluation,  suddenly  ranked  at  the  very 
top  of  his  peer  group. 

Forced  ranking  also  encountered  high-level  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  field.  Major  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  while 
commanding  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam  (1968), 

^ Randall  Shoemaker,  "OER  Raters:  Eulogies,  No! 

But  Some  Comment,  Yes!,"  Army  Times.  2  October  1968,  p.  10. 

18 

Department  of  the  Army,  "Chief  of  Staff's  Weekly 
Summary:  Deletion  of  Forced  Ranking  Block,  Part  XIIA,  Offi¬ 
cer  Efficiency  Report  (DA  Form  67-6"  (16  September  1969), 

p.  1. 


refused  to  enter  a  ranking  for  officers  he  evaluated  and 
stated  in  the  narrative  portion  of  each  report  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  such  a  ranking  meaningless.  According  to  Shoemaker, 
one  major  failing  of  the  forced  ranking  technique  was  that 

"almost  every  rater  had  a  different  idea  of  which  subordi- 

19 

nates  had  to  be  grouped  together  for  comparison." 

Bowing  to  an  acute  acceptability  problem,  the  rank¬ 
ordering  portion  of  the  report  was  discontinued  in  October 
1969,  but  the  requirement  to  list  officers  in  one  of  the 
five  rating  blocks,  with  peers  was:  retained.  Since  an  aster¬ 
isk,  is  used  to  indicate  in  which  block  the  rated  officer 
falls,  this  technically  constitutes  retention  of  a  forced 
ranking  technique.  In  practice,  it  does  not  work  out  that; 
way  since  many  raters  place  all  of  the  rated  officer's  peers 
in  the  top  block,  thus  obscuring  the  relative  merit  of  the 
rated  officer  among  his  contemporaries. 

Originally,  the  intent  was  to  commit  Part  XII  of  the 
report  form,  which  covered  forced  ranking,  to  computer  tape 
so  that  a  running  average  of  annual  average  scores  (AAS)  01 
past  reports  rendered  by  each  rater  and  indorser  could  be 
developed.  Based  on  what  that  average  turned  out  to  be, 
each  report  rendered  by  that  officer  would  be  stamped  to 

19 

Randall  Shoemaker,  "Forced  Ranking  Cut  from  OER," 
Army  Times,  October  1969,  p.  3, 
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reflect  his  standards  (high,  medium,  or  low).“^  This 
approach  never  materialized. 

The  administrative  procedures  for  the  present  report 
specify  that,  the  normal  rating  period  for  a  company  grade 
officer  will  be  at  least  60  days,  with  90  days  being  the 
standard  for  field  grade  officers.  As  in  the  past,  reports 
must  be  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant  General  not  later  than 
45  days  after  the  ending  day  of  the  report.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  note  that  a  major  problem  confronting  the  present 
system  is  late  reporting.  In  calendar  year  1969,  approxi¬ 
mately  36  per  cent  of  the  reports  received:  a.t  Department  of 
the  Army  exceeded  the  45-day  deadline,  And  10  per  cent  of 

>those  were  received  16  to  45  days  late.  During  November 

21 

1969,  the  worse  month,,  48  per/  cent  were  received  late. 

These  figures  are  a  sign  of  poor  administrative  discipline 
and  they  suggest  that  the  overall  environment  in  which  the 
OER  (officer  efficiency  report)  operates  fosters  something 
less  than  conscientious  reporting. 

20  - 

Officer  Efficiency  Report  Systems  (OERS)  Study 
Group  [hereinafter  referred  to  as  OERS  Study  Group],  ’’The 
Officer  Efficiency  Reporting  System,  OERS”  (Washington: 
Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Classification  and  Standards  Division',  1969), 
p;.  1-13. 

21 

Department  of  the  Army,  "Efficiency  Reports  Must 
Be  Submitted  Promptly,"  Newsletter  (1  March  1970),  p.  2. 
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Movement  Toward  a  New  System 

Severn 1  problems  have  developed  with  the  present 
OEU.  First,  it  has  poor  discrimination  characteristics, 
that  is,  the  inflation  problem.  Secondly,  it  lacks  a  scor- 
ing  system.  No  action  is  presently  being  taken  to  develop 
trend  statistics;  each  OER  stands  by  itself.  This  poses  a 
problem  in  securing  operating  statistics  for  users.  Further, 
the  present  OER  is  considered  to  be  overweighted  in  that  it 
is  used  for  too  many  purposes,  such  as  assignments,  school¬ 
ing,  and  promotions-.  There  is  a  long  term  move  afoot,  to 
fragment  the  OER,  specific  formats  being  used  for  specific 
purposes.  In  the  case  of  promotion  consideration,  an  IBM 

card  might  be  completed  by  the  rating  official  at  6-month 
22 

intervals . 

A  new  officer  efficiency  reporting  system  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  introduction  later  this  year..  A  comprehensive 
study  was  concluded  in  June  1969  (OERS  Study  Group)  which 
provided  a  synopsis  of  all  available  data  on  the  subject  of 
efficiency  reports,  including  a  limited  review  of  four  for¬ 
eign  systems — tho.se  of  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  and. 

22 

LTC  Francis  W.  Craig,.  Chief,,  Officer  Branch,  Clas¬ 
sification  and  Standards  Division,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel ,  Department  of  the  Army,  tele¬ 
phone  interviews,  30  December  1970,  9  February  1971,  and 
19  April  .1971. 
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West  Germany.  By  coincidence,  the  same  foreign  systems  were 

singled  out  for  primary  treatment  in  .this  research  report. 

A  civilian  expert  in  industrial  personnel  appraisal  systems 

23 

voluntarily  participated  in  the  1969  study. 

Information  prepared  in  late  197(1  by  the  Office  of 

the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel y  Department  of  the 

Army,  outlines  the  principal  changes  to  be  incorporated  in 

24 

the  revised-  system.  The  indorser  will  be  removed  from  the 
report  form  and  optional  indorsing  roles  will  be  assumed  by 
the  reviewer.  This  change  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
recent  studies  indicate  the  indorser  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  the  system  except  processing  time.  The  sister  services 
already  use  this  technique  and,  as  shown  in  Chapter  IV  of 
this  thesis,  the  general  trend  of  foreign  OERS  in  regard  to 
the  indorser  is  the  same. 

The  new  form  will  reduce  the  number  of  rating  scales 
to  simplify  its  use  by  raters  and  users,.  Officers  will  be 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  report  following  action  by  the 
reviewer.  This  will  insure  that  the  rated  officer  gets 

23 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  MU.S.  Army 
Officer  Efficiency  Reporting  System"  (Washington,  12  October 
1970). 

0  / 

■Department  of  the  Army,  "Revision -  of  Officer  Effi¬ 
ciency  Reporting  System,"  Fact  Sheet  (Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  12  November  1970). 
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luudback  and  a  yardstick  .against  which  he  can  measure  his 
career  possibilities.  Automation  wiii  play  an  increased 
role  in  the  processing  of  reports  and,  reportedly,  its  use 
will  also  serve  to  provide  feedback  data  for  the  defeat  or 
minimization  of  inflation.  The  forced  ranking  aspect-  of  the 
report  will  be  dropped  entirely. 

One  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the  new  report 
will  be  the  return  to  a  scoring  system  and  an  OKI  type 
annual  index.  There  are  two  other  important  changes  under 
consideration.  First  is1  the  establishment  of  one  central 
agency  to  handle  all  matters  related  to  officer  evaluation. 
At,  present  the  effort  is  compartment ed  and  lacks  central 
direction  and  control.  This  particular  change  could  prove 
of  singular  i  portance.  The  second  change  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  a  revision  of  officer  evaluation  instruction  at 
service  schools.  Little  has  been  done  in  this  area  before. 

Contemporary  Thought 

No  review  of  the  present  U.S.  Army  0ER3,  would  be 
complete  without  consideration  of  contemporary  thought  on 
.the  subject,  including  the  views  of  various  members  of  the 
officer  corps.  A  brief  survey  here,  while  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  multifarious  views  on  the  subject — 
everyone  seems  to  have  his  own  patent  remedy  for  inflation-- 


should  serve  to  highlight  the  environment  in  which  the  OKU 
is  presently  operating. 

The  OERS  has  been  subject  to  much  introspection  in 
recent  years  by  both  the  officer  corps  and  army  planners. 
Based  oh  a  survey  of  recent  literature,  there  is  considera¬ 
ble  dissatisfaction  .with  the  system  and  many  novel  solutions 

to  the  inflationary  problem ’have  been  offered.  One  officer 

25 

flatly  suggested  that  the  system  be  discontinued.  ■'  A 
recommendation  has.  also,  been  made  that  a  copy  of  each  OER>  an 
officer  renders  be  placed,  in  his*  own  official  military  per¬ 
sonnel  file  so  that,  selection  boards  can  evaluate  the  way  he 

26 

rates  subordinates.  This  suggestion,  while  rather  intri- 
guingi  probably  is  not  feasible  from  an  administrative 
standpoint. 

The  major  study  concluded  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  in  1969,  previously  mentioned,  presents 
some  interesting  views  concerning  the  current  OERS .  It 
determined,  among  other  things,  that  lack  of  confide-nce  in 
the  system  can  be  traced  to  two  factors:  .assumed  inflation 
and  the  mystique  regarding  scoring  and  selection  board 

^John  R.  Kenyon,  LTC,  U ;S .  Amy  (Ret.),  "OER  As 
Farce,"  Army  Times.  29  April  1970',  p.  25. 

2  f. 

Harry  R,  Boring,  LTC,  U.S.  Army,  "Good  Guys  or 
Leaders,"  Army  Times ,  5  March  1969,  p.  22;. 
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procedures..  Several  factors  were  isolated  in  studying  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  inflation.  One  was  the  best  qualified  pco- 
uaotion,  policy,  which  leads  rating  officials,  to  pad  the 
report  to  safeguard  the  future  of  a  subordinate;  A  second 
factor  was  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  system  and 
the  impact  of  a  single  report  on  an  individual's  career, 
with  an  inflated  report  being;  a;  hedge  against  the  system.  A 

third'  factor  considered  was  the  pdssibility  that  inflation 

27 

may  be  due  in  part  to  improvement’  of  the  officer  >co;rps . 

One  highly  significant  yet  basic  finding  of  this  study  was 
that  the  system  is  based  on  integrity  and  sincerity  of  tve 
officer  corps  and  is  strengthened  through  confidence  and 
acceptability . 

In  1968  the  Franklin  Institute  Research  Laboratory 
(FIRL)  interviewed  more  than  200  junior  officers  on  the 
subject  of  efficiency  reports  and  promotion  policies.  The 
interviews  were  quite  detailed  and  were  designed  to  probe 
the  innermost  feelings  of  each  respondent.  Both  officer 
efficiency  reports  and;  promotion  policies  were  the  target  or 
sharp  attack  by  the  junior  officers  contacted.  Under  close 
questioning  it  became  evident,  that  they  were  largely  igno¬ 
rant  of  how  the  OERS  operates .  Respondents  labeled,  the 

27 

OERS  Study  Group,  pp.  1-4  &  2-2. 
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system,  "ill-conceived  ahd  illrexecuted,"  maintaining  _hnt. 

OERS  are  meaningless  because  ratings  are  inflated.  Some  of 

the  officers  expressed'  the  fear  that  one  bad  report  can  ruin 

a  career1.  The  junior  officers  questioned  strongly'  favored 

tightened  procedures  to  weed  put  incompetents >  and  they  felt 

28 

that  inflation  baTs  robbed  the  OER  of  its  value. 

Colonel  Bergen  B.  Hovell  commented  on  the  repetitive 
failure  oi  successive  OERS.  He  pinpointed  inflation  as  the 
key  problem  but  did  not  focus  the  blame  on  the^system  itself. 

He  contended  that  correction  of  inherent  deficiencies 
depends  not  upon  the  -system  but  upon  the  way  officials  apply 
it,  the  main  cause  of  difficulties  being  lack  of  moral  cour¬ 
age.  He- wrote: 

One  common  cause'  of  our  troubles  is  an  inverted 
sense  of  values.  As  raters,  we  appear  less-  anxious  to 
do  justice  than  to  keep  our  subordinates  happy.  This  is. 
evidenced  by  our  tendency  to>  award  them  high  ratings 
which  frequently  they  don't  deserve.  9 

Another  significant  observation  in  this  article  is  Colonel 

Hovell 's  suggestion'  that  the  administrative  machiiiery  for 

policing  implementation  at  lower  levels  is  inadequate. 

Specifically,  commanders  above-  the  reviewing  officer  have  no 

>  *  ’  ■  ,v 

^"Career  Motivation  of  Army  Junior  Of f icers , FIRL- 
Tech  Report  1-212  ([Philadelphia:]  Franklin  Institute^ 

Research  Laboratory,  29  October  1968),  pp.  10-11. 

')  q . 

LTC  Bergen  B .  Hovell ,  "Efficiency  Reporting:  The 
Practice  and-  the  Prose.; 11  Army  ,  June  1962  ,  p.  26  . 
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opportunity  to  detect  inadequate  reports.  This  particular 
point  can  bp  debated.  To  funnel  reports  through  the  command 
network  cauHefe’  some  ^delays .  On  the  other  hand,  it  places 
commander#  in  a  position  to  be  responsible  for  insuring  that 
the  system  operates  effectively. 

An  article  by  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Hays  presents  sev¬ 
eral  meaningful  thoughts.  He  expressed  the  view  that  the 
OER  as  presently  constituted  provides  a  weak  foundation  for 
selection,  Inflation  again  being  singled  out  as  the  basic 
problem.  He  also  indicated  that  ratings  are  difficult  when 

outstanding  officers  are  grouped  in  staffs,  as  they  often 

* 

are.  Colonel  Hays  would;  change  the  system  in  several  ways . 
Above  all,  he  would  take-  the  pressure  off  the  efficiency 

r 

report  by  reducing  its*  importance  as  a  basis  for  selection, 
using  instead  peer  ratings  and  tests  at  different  stages  in 
an  officer's  career.  He  also  suggested  that  the  orientation 
of  the  OER  be  modified,  with  emphasis  on  measuring  perform¬ 
ance  against  a  specific  job  rather  than  on  subjective  com¬ 
parison  with  other  officers.  Colonel  Hays  raised  an  issue 
that  is  .being  commented  on  with  increasing  frequency  when  he 
suggested  that  the  OERS.  may  be  causing  individualists  and 
innovators  to  be  forced  out  or  nonselected  for  promotion. 

He  said,  "Selection  based  on  subjective  efficiency  reports 
tends  to  exalt  conformity,  pleasing  personality,  and  the 
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ski  Lis  oi,  cbnununication  and  interpersonal  manipulation." 

A  recent  article  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  G. 
Korst  pinpoints  some  ways,  of  upgrading  the  effectiveness  of 
an  OER.  Thi'  author  espoused  the  view  that  "the  most  vexing 
problem  with  today's  efficiency  report  is  inflation."'  He 
recommended  what  might  be  considered  an  "end  run"  approach 
to  overcoming,  inflation;.  He  would  allow  inflation  to  per¬ 
sist,  defeating  it  by  "adjusting  any  single  numerical  raw 

i 

■■ore  upward  or  downward  based  upon  the  rating  officer's 
ra  lag  history  or  rater's  index."  As  mentioned  earlier, 
this  method  was  a  provision  that  never  went  beyond  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  under  the  present  system.  Colonel  Horst  also 
proposed  that  two  reports  be  used  instead  of  one:  a  per¬ 
formance  rating  , and  a  personal  evaluation.  The  performance 
rating  would  measure  the  officer's  overall  value  to  the 
service  and  would  be  available  to  Department  of  the  Army 
selection  boards  and  assignment  officers.  The  personal 
evaluation,  oh  the  other  hand,  would  cover  personality  trait 

evaluation  and  narrative  description  and  would  not  be  made 

31 

available  to  Department  of  the  Army  selection  boards . 
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Samuel  H.  Hays,  COL,  U.S.  Army,  "Judge,  Not  Lest  Ye 
Be  Judged,"  Military  Review .  February  1969,  p.  8. 
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Thomas  G.  Horst,  LTC,  U.S.  “'.rmy,  "The  OER:  A  New 
Form  or  a  New  Look?,"  Military  Review.  January  1971, 

pp.  11-22. 
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While  this  particular  technique  might  elicit  a  more  dbjec- 


t'lvc  appraisal  in  the  personal  evaluation,  sector,  and  chore- 
lore  cduld  be  considered  a  means  of  easing  inflation,  its 
degree  of  effectiveness  is  open  to  question.  Also,  it  would 
withhold  from  a  promotion  selection  board  information  of 
considerable  value  in  its  deliberations. 

A  firm  called  Special  Studies,  Incorporated,  submit¬ 
ted  to  Department  of  the  Army  in  1966  a  draft  proposal  which 
offered  to  design  a  better  efficiency  report  system  for  the 
Army;  This  proposal  contained  the  following  incisive  sug¬ 
gestion  on  how  the  system  might  be  improved: 

One  important  facet  in  the  application  of  any 
appraisal  system  is  the  climate  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
This  depends  on  command  support  and  not  on  lip  service. 
The  rater  must  take  the  system  seriously  and  follow  the 
rules  for  administration  of  the  system.  There  should  be 
no  individual  interpretations  and  adjustments  to  the 
system.  We  feel  that  by  holding  the  rater  responsible 
for  his  ratings ,  many  problems  such  as  inflation  of 
ratings  will  be  avoided.  If  a  rater  gives  a  high  rating 
to  an  officer  who  later  proves  to  be  poor,  then  the 
rater's  own  score  on  ability  to  judge  would  be  affected. 
This  would  also  tend  to  eliminate  hasty  ratings. 

A  good  deal  of  contemporary  thought  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  feedback.  One  recommendation  is  that  each 
rating  official  be  provided  with  feedback  showing  how  his 
scores  are  distributed  in  the  total  distribution  of  rater's 


“Wiley  M.  Mangum,  Jr.,  "A  [Draft]  Proposal  for 
Research  in  Improved*  Techniques  of  Officer  Appraisal" 
(Brooklyn:  Special  Studies,  Inc.,  October  1966),  p.  3. 
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scores .  This  technique  is  similar  to  that  being  used  a.t 

certain  universities  to  assist  individual  professors  in 

keeping  their  grading  habits  in  line  with-  other  grading 

officials.  Such  a  system  has  obvious  value,  but  it  would 

tend  to  exert  minimum  influence  in  controlling  inflation 

unless  inflation  were  already  under  reasonable  control  when 

fthe  system  was  placed  in  effect. 

.  Another  area  receiving  increasing  attention  is 

instruction  of  the  officer  corps  in  rating  responsibilities. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  that  army  schools  include 

courses  in  the  OERS ,  the  schools  to  include  the  Command  and. 

34 

General  Staff  College.  This  school  of  thought  orients  on 
the  philosophy  that  the  key  to  elimination  of  present  prob¬ 
lem  areas  is  thorough  grounding  of  the  officer  corps  in  all 
facets  of  officer  evaluation . 

The  testing  of  officers  has  frequently  been  dis¬ 
cussed  as  one  means  of  distributing  the  evaluative  load, 
thus  removing  some  weight  from  the  performance  appraisal. 
This  idea  has/  been  generally  cast  aside  as  too  administra¬ 
tively  cumbersome  to  consider.  The  tendency  to  discount  the 

^LTC  A.  U.  Arnold,  Jr.,  "Feedback  for  the  Rater," 
Army.  July  1964,  p.  56. 
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Claude  H.  Doughtie,  LTC,  U.S.  Army,  "The  Myths 
That  Beset  Those  All-Important  OERS,"  Army.  July  1969,  p.  46. 
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feasibility  of  such  a  system  can  be  legitimately  questioned. 

First  of  all,  officer  tests  would  seem  to  represent  no 

greater  administrative  burden  than  that  already  being, 

devoted  to  the  enlisted  MOS  (military  occupational  specialty) 

evaluation  program.  Secondly,  the  armed  forces,  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Canada  (until  recently)  have 

35 

traditionally  used  written  tests  to  evaluate  officers. 

This  aspect  is  covered  more  completely  in  Chapter  IV,  when 
foreign  CERS  are  discussed. 

Application  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  factor  to 
officer  positions  is  held  bv  some  to  be  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  raw  numerical  score  yielded,  by  the  OER  would  be 

multiplied  by  a  degree  of  difficulty  factor,  e.g.,  4.0  for  a 

36 

colonel  serving  on  the  Army  General  Staff.  Such  a  system 
would  obviously  serve  to  increase  the  spread  between  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  distribution  scale  although  it  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reduce  the  tendency  for  the  curve  to  skew  upward.  A 
more  important  aspect  of  such  a  system  would  be  the  question 
of  equity;  Those  fortunate  enough  to  draw  an  officer  billet 

■^Edward  J.  Laurancej;  MAJ,  U.S.  Army,  "The  Officer 
Evaluation  Examination,"  Military  Review.  January  1970, 
p.  54. 
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Major  Powers,  "The  Missing  Factor  in  Officer  Eval¬ 
uation,"  pp.  2  &  6.  (A  proposed  article  for  publication, 
January  1969 . ) 
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carrying  a  high  point  value  would  have  an  inherent  advantage 
oyer  officers  of  equal  capability  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
available  for  the  position  when  it  came  vacant.  Such  a 
procedure  would  also  relegate  to  a  second -class  status  a 
number  of  positions  of,  continuing  importance  to  the  Army, 
e.g,..,,  service  school  instructor'.  The  resulting  situation 
would  only  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  Army. 

One  fear  that  seems  to  permeate  the  entire  OERS  is 
that  one  or  two  bad  efficiency  reports  will  remove  an  offi¬ 
cer’s  chances  for  career  success.  While  various  Department 
of  the  Army  pronouncements  have  set  out  to  disprove  this 
philosophy,  it  persists.  The  philosophy  persists,  and 
under standingly  so,  because  officers  realize  how  inflated 
the,  system  is.  No  amount  of  cajolery  is  going  to  convince 
them  ithat  one  or  two  bad  reports  will  help  them  to  hold 
their  own  with  contemporaries*  when  it  comes  time  for  promo¬ 
tion  consideration.  As  one  infantry  colonel  put  it  when 
discussing  this  aspect  of  the  system,  ’’The  frightening  thing 

about  the  whole  mess  is  that  all  of  the  officers  that  I  know 

37 

don?t  trust  the  present  'system." 

Major  Peter  M.  Dawkins  expressed  the  same  concern  in 
this  way: 

^ "OERS Are  Useless,"  Army  Times ,  25  March  1970, 


p.,  12. 
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In  the  Army  with  our  rigidly  stratified  rank  and 
"l.ord  Fa unt Leroy"  outlook  on  efficiency  reports,  the 
pun  I  Mhnienl  for  failure  is  convenient  to  invoke  and  read¬ 
ily  applicable  to  all-  .  .  .  It  would  appear  important,, 
indeed  vital,  that  a  greater  value  be  placed  upon  imagi¬ 
native  and  resourceful  effort,,  along  with  a  diminished 
concern  for  dossiers  of  spotless  "report  cards."  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  expect  men  of  initiative  and  vision 
to  emerge  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust 
-throughout  the  Army.  Why?  Simply  because  no  man,  no 
matter  how  talented  or  inspired;,  is  perfect.  If  he  is 
to  pursue^  a  bold  and.  vigorous  path  rather  than  one  of 
conformity  and  acquiescence,  he  will  sometimes,  err. 
Greatness  can  ultimately  succeed  only  if  such  men  are 
‘granted  the  freedom  to  fail.  ° 


Survey  of  USACGSC  Students 
A  questionnaire  survey,  was  administered  during 
February  1971  to  students  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College  {CSACGSC) •  For  all  practical  purposes  it 
was  a  "confidence"  survey  designed  to  add  depth  to  the  study 
of  contemporary  thought  while  providing  an  index  of  officer 
satisfaction  with  the  present  OERS.  Some  of  the  questions 
were  framed  to  assess  the  acceptability  of  various  tech¬ 
niques  that  might  be  used,  to  modify  the  system.  Students 
were  encouraged  to  express  their  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
officer  evaluation,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  those 
responding  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  This 
level  of  response  qah  be  reasonably  interpreted  as  a 


38 

Peter  M.  Dawkins,  "Freedom  To  Fail,"  Infantry 
Magazine ,  September  1965,  p.  9. 
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reflection  of  officer  interest  in  the  subject  area.  A  copy 
of  the  questionnaire,  a  detailed  summary  of  results,  and  a 
compendium  of  student  comments  are  presented  in  Appendixes  1, 
J,  and.  K,  respectively. 

To  insure  a  representative  sampling,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  every  fifth  U.S.  Army  officer  of  the  1,224  in 
the  Class  of  1971,  USACGSC.  Names  were  selected  from  the 
official  class  roster.  Since  some  officer  branches  had  only 
one  or  two  in  attendance,  additions  were  made  to  insure  that 
members  of  all  branches  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
respond.  While  the  design  of  the  sample  group  could  have 
provided  for  a  weighted  balance  betw  branches,  this  was 
not  considered  necessary  in  that  the  overall  group  could  be 
considered  largely  homogeneous  in  educational  background,, 
military  schooling,  and  career  experience.  The  sampling 
consisted  of  247  officer  students,  and  208  (84  per  cent)5 
responded.  All  branches  were  covered  by  the  response  except 
the  Chaplains  Corps,  the  Judge  Advocate  .Generali's  Corps,  the 
Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Civil  Affairs  Branch  (currently 
found  only  in  the  reserves),  each  having  less  than  three 
officers  in  the  class.  More  than  one-half  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  had  completed  in  excess  of  20  efficiency  reports  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years.  The  more  significant  results  of  the 


survey  were: 
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1.  Two-thirds  felt  the  present  OERS  is  effective  in 
identifying  officers  of  little  potential  value  to  the 
service. 

2.  Sixty-two  per  cent  felt  the  present  .system  is 
ineffective  in  identifying  officers  who  have  the  greatest 
future  potential . 

3.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  considered  inflation  to  be 
either  a  significant  problem  or  the  single  most  important 
problem,  34  per  cent  placing.it  in  the  iatter  category. 

Only  16  per  cent  considered  it  a  minor  problem,  and  a  minus¬ 
cule  4  per  cent  labeled  it  no  problem  at  all. 

4.  Less  than  50  per  cent  considered  themselves  to 
have  been  overrated,  an  interesting  statistic  when  compared 
with  the  overwhelming  percentage  which  considered  inflation 
to  be  something  more  than  a  minor  problem. 

The  second  major  area  covered  by  the  questionnaire 
dealt  with  rating  techniques  and  broad  policies.  Responses 
indicated  some  rather  decided  "likes"  and  "dislikes."  Peer 
ratings  received  a  strong  negative  response,  more  than 
60  per  cent  indicating  unwillingness  to  accept  such  a  system. 
Comparatively  few  favored  the  forced  choice  technique,  but  a 
majority  would  be  willing  to  accept  it.-  The  use  of  periodic 
written  examinations  as  one  means  of  determining  branch 
qualification  received  a  similar  response.  More  than  70  per 
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cent  wore  opposed  t'v-  iiie  use  of  a  forced,  ranking  system. 

This!  strong  negative  response  may  reflect  backlash  from  the, 
recent  experience  with  forced  ranking  as  part  of  the  OER. 

The  strongest  response  was  in  the  area  of  counseling 
and  whether  or  not  to  show  an  officer  his  report.  More  than 
85  per  cent  wanted  the  counseling  requirement  upgraded,  and 
almost  90  per  cent  felt  the  efficiency  report  should  always 
be  shown.  Only  two  officers  favored  a  no-show  policy.  A 
majority  favored  use  of  a  rate  the  rater  technique  with  the 
OER.  Well  over  50  per  cent  felt  the  officer  corps  is  not 
receiving  sufficient  instruction  in  the  purpose  and  use  of 
efficiency  reports. 

If  any  overall  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
questionnaire  results,  they  would  be: 

1.  Officers  do  not  trust  the  system,  partially  as  a 
result  of  the  inflation  problem. 

2.  There  is  no  real  propensity  for  change.  Unfa¬ 
miliar  techniques  and  those  that,  draw  a  hard  line  between 
people,  e.g.,  forced  ranking,  do  not  have  popular  support.. 

There  may  be  a  lesson  in  these  findings  from  the 
standpoint  of  fielding  new  systeras;.  Officer  education  and 
publicity  will  need  to  be  used  to  condition  the  level  of 
acceptability  before  moving  to  a  system  that  breaks  sharply 
from  past  methodology. 
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Overall  Analysis 

The  principal  objective  of  this  chapter  was  a  chron¬ 
ological  in-depth  survey  of  the  efficiency  reporting  system 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  survey  has  been  broad  in  scope 
because  neither  the  inflation  phenomenon  nor  possible  solu¬ 
tions  can  be  viewed  in  narrow  perspective.  All  facets  of 
the  system  tend  to  be  interlocking.. 

Several  things  stand  out  in  relief  when  the  history 
of  the  system  is  perceived  as  a  collective  unit.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  become  ensconced  in  methodology  and  sta¬ 
tistical  play  at  the  expense  of  basic  issues.  One  issue 
would  be  administrative  discipline,  to  insure  that  all 
requirements  associated  with  the  system  are  honored  (e.g., 
prompt  submission  of  the  OER) . 

Another  basic  issue  is  education  of  the  officer 
Corps  in  the  purposes  and  responsibilities  of  efficiency 
reporting.  Almost  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  area,.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  an  occasional  fear 
of  getting  heavily  engaged  in  a  sensitive  issue  by  "stirring 
the  pot."  This:  is  unfortunate,  especially  in  a  system  where 
young  and  inexperienced  officers:  are  technically  eligible  to 
rate  their  fellow  officers  almost  from  the  day  they  enter  on 
active  duty.  Education  of  the  officer  corps  has  another 
important  eide  to  it,  already  touched  upon.  While  the  Army 


has  placed  high  value  on  the  matter  of  acceptability,  there 

i 

seems  to  have  been  no  extensive  effort  "to  sell^  th*e>  officer 
corps  in  advance  in  order  to  build  acceptance  of  a  new  OER 
concept . 

Historically,  the  OER  operation  has  been  of  a  closed 
type,  its  inner  workings  and  scoring  tables  hidden  from  the 
officer  corps  at  large.  A  lack  of  feedback  has  fostered 
rumors,  misunderstandings,  and  the  tendency  bo  inflate 
reports.  Many  devices  have  been  tried  to  control  inflation. 
Most  have  failed  to  make,  any  meaningful  inroads..  In  view  of 
a  general  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem,  greater 
stress  needs  to  be  placed  on  methods  that  will  ease  the 
inflation  problem,  itself  rather  than  merely  attack  its 
periphery  and  leave  the  trunk  and  root  system  unscathed. 


CHAPTER  IV/ 

SURVEY  OF  SELECTED-  FOREIGN  OERS 

Research:  Past  and  Present 
Review  of  available  reference  material  indicated 
that  there  has  been  only  limited  research  in  the  field  of 
foreign  efficiency  reporting  systems .  The  first  recorded 
research  in  this  area  was  undertaken,  in  1913  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  (Major  General  Leonard  Wood), 
with  the  Army  War  College  asked  to  perform  the  study.  That 
study  also  reviewed,  the  systems  in  use  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.1  During  developmental  work  on 
DA  Form  67-5  in  1958,  the  officer  efficiency  report  systems 
(OERS)  used  by  the  armies  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  West 

Jim 

Germany  were  reviewed  as  part  of  an  extensive  study  effort/ 
In.  1969  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  Department  pf  the  Army,  performed  a  comprehensive 

^alin  Craig,  Jr.,  COL,  U.S.  Army,  f Draft:/]  History 
of  the  Officer  Efficiency  Report  System,  United  States  Army, 
1775-1917  (Washington:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military 
History,  1953),  p.  III-31. 

Laures  B.  Raj ski,  "Officer  Efficiency  Reports -- 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  Army  Information  Digest.  August 
1964,  ,p.  26. 
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officer  efficiency  report.  (OER)  study.  As  previously  indi¬ 
cated,  it  included  ail  evaluation  of  the  same  primary  foreign 
.OERS  to  be  evaluated  in  this  chapter,  but  in  much  less 
detail.  It  also  included  a  review  of  the  South  Korean  sys¬ 
tem;  however.,  no  specific  information  concerning  that  coun- 

3 

try  is  provided.  Since  the  OERS  study  was  concluded,  two 
of  the  primary  foreign  systems  have  been  modified.  The 
Canadian  system  has  undergone  minor  modification,  while  the 
West  German  system  has  been  completely  changed: 

Administrative  procedures  and  performance  appraisal 
methodology  provide  only  a  partial  index  to  an  OER  system. 

No  military  system,  administrative,  or  otherwise,  can  be 
properly  viewed  in  isolation.  Many  factors  tend  to  be 
interdependent.  As  an  example,  if  an  OERS  has  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  impact  on  promotion  and  assignment  policies,  it  must  be 
viewed  differently  than  a  system  that  directly  influences 
such  policies.  Some  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  each 
foreign  military  establishment  are  discussed  in  this  chapter 
to  provide  a  broader  understanding  of  each  OERS. 

Much  of  the  information  in  this  chapter  was  obtained 

^Officer  Efficiency  Report  Systems  (OERS/)  Study 
Group  [hereinafter  referred  to  as  OERS  Study  Group],  "The 
Officer  Efficiency  Reporting  System,  OERS"  (Washington: 
Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel^,  Classification  and  Standards  Division,  1969), 

p.  1-2.. 
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through  interview  of  foreign  officers.  To  insure  coverage 
of  certain  basic  points,  a  standard  interview  outline  was 
employed  (see  Appendix  L) ,  During  the  course  of  the 
research,  multiple  interviews  were  conducted  with  many  of 
the  foreign  officers  to  provide  for  more  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  ..single  interview 
and  to  validate  information.  Those  serving  as  liaison  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(USACGSC)  were  accorded  the  courtesy  of  reviewing  draft 
versions  of  parts  of  thi3  research  report  that  concerned 
their  respective  country.  Secondarily,  that  procedure  was 
an  excellent  means  of  insuring  accurate  reporting. 

Canada 

Canada  has  just  undergone  a  unification  of  its  armed 
forces.  Unification,  ordered  July  1964  and  now  largely 
concluded,  evoked  many  changes  in  the  Canadian  defense 
establishment.  Among  the  major  changes  was  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  service  academies  into  one  educational  system;  All 
services  now  wear  a  common  uniform  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  basic  policies.  The  changes  were  not  made  without 
considerable  opposition.  The  question  of  tradition  versus 
unification  still  looms,  and  military  personnel  have  not  yet 
achieved  as  great  a  feeling  of  identification  as  was  true 
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under  the  old  system. 

Unification  necessitated  a  major  retailoring  of 
administrative  policies,  which,  of  course,  included  modifi¬ 
cation  of  OER  procedures.  Until  1966,  promotion  policies 
and  final  selection  methods  for  the  advancement,  of  officers 
were  carried  out  based  on  individual  service  requirements . 

As  the  date  of  transition  approached,  it  became  apparent 
that  an  integrated  promotion  system  needed  to  be  introduced 
without  delay.  During  the  fail  of  1966,  although  single 
service  boards  continued  to  be  used,  an  observer  from  each 
of  the  other  services  was  asked  to  sit  in  on  the  promotion 
board  proceedings .  The  next  step  (1967)  was  partial  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  promotion  boards .  To  insure  that  officers 
would  retain  confidence  in  the  system,  boards  continued  to 
be  weighted  toward  the  service  of  the  particular  officers 
being  considered  for  promotion,  with  the  other  services 
being  given  lesser  representation.'* 

A  new  performance  evaluation  report  (PER)  developed 
as  part  of  the  unification  plan  was  introduced  in  1968 ;  A 

^George  G.  Bell,  BG  [Director  General  of  Plans], 
Canadian  Forces,  "Canadian  Military  System,"  Address  before 
USACGSC ,  22  April  1971. 

^Canada,  Defense  Personnel  Instructions  (DPI) 
P5640-2,  TD  7249 :  Officer  Promotion  Procedufes--1967 .  Gen¬ 
eral  Service  Officers  (Canadian  Forces,  6  September  1967), 

pp.  1-2. 
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standard  policy  for  career  management,  was  also  adopted. 

From  the  outset  a  central  monitoring  procedure  was  used  by 
Canadian  Forces  headquarters .  All  reports  were  referred:  to 
the  monitoring  office  before  being  processed  by  career  man-, 
agers,.  The  monitors  insure  that  reports  are  properly,  com¬ 
pleted  and  that  any  extreme  scores  are  fully  substantiated . 
Another  important  function',  this  one  in  the  area  of  infla¬ 
tion  control ,  relates  to  the  range  of  scores  received .  The 
monitors  insure  "that  a  common  standard  of  reporting  is 
maintained.  In  other  words  a  unit's  range  of  scores  must 
not  normally  be  too  high  or  too  low  in  relation  to  other 
units."0  The  form  monitors  use  is  shown  at  Appendix  N. 

Various  assessment  systems  were  reviewed  in  design¬ 
ing  a  new  officer  appraisal  system.  It  was  determined  that 
the  critical  performance  requirements  approach  was  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  Canadian  Forces.  The 
OER  in  use  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  was  selected  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  system.  The  experience  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  with  the  critical  incident  technique  (1948)  was  one 
reference  point  used  in  development  of  the  new  system.  Due 
to  the  press  of  time,  however ,  it  was  not  possible  to 

6 

Canada,  "Performance  Evaluation  Report,"  Newsletter 
(Canadian  Forces,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Personnel,  March 
1970),  p.  3. 
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conduct  research  using  the  .critical  incident  technique  to 
determine  critical  performance  requirements.  Therefore,  the 
performance  requirements  \to  be  listed  in  the  report  were 
extracted  from  a  comprehensive  review  of  technical  litera¬ 
ture  and  were  selected  on  a  judgmental  basis.  Research  has 
been  undertaken  to  correct  this  deficiency.^ 

Whereas  the  OER  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Nayy  had  a 
13 -level  scale,  the  new  form  sh.oxt.ir.ed  the  scale  to  10  items 
(later  to  6) .  Because  the  developers  could  not  determine 
how  various  parts  of  the  integrated  services  would  use  the 
fating  scale,  elaborative  guidance  was  not  passed  to  the 
field.  The  same  basic  philosophy  was  applied  to  the  per¬ 
formance  requirements  cited,  in  the  report  since  the  require¬ 
ments  were  seen  as  needing  interpretation  consistent  with 
the  local  situation.  A  copy  of  the  current  PER  is  shown  at. 
Appendix  M,  and  some  of  its  broader  administrative  aspects 
are  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

The  rating  official,  must  be  one  grade  higher  than 
the  officer  being  evaluated  unless  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional.  There  is  no  indorsing  officer  to  the  report, 


% 


P.  V.  B.  Grieve,  COL  [Director  of  Postings  and 
Careers - -Of f ic ers ] ,  Canadian  Forces,  "Extracts  from  a  Study 
of  the  1968  Canadian  Forces  Performance  Evaluation  Report — 
Officers,"  Attachment  D  to  letter  (1971)  to  LTC  J.  A.  Cowan, 
Canadian  Forces  Liaison  Officer,  USACGSC,  p.  3. 
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but  at  least  one  superior  officer  must  review  it.  If  he 
disagrees  with  any  of  the  ratings  given,  he  can  indicate?  his 
own  evaluation  by  making  an  entry  in  red  ink.  Annual  rat¬ 
ings  are  given  at  times  specified  by  Canadian  Forces  Head¬ 
quarters.  A  PER  is  also  completed  upon  departure  of  either 
the  rated  officer  or  his  superior . 

The  rated  officer  completes  the  first  14  items  of 
the  report  himself  before  it  is  referred  to  the  rating  offi¬ 
cer.  Although  at  present  an  officer  is  not  shown  his  rating 
unless  it  is  adverse  in  nature,  that  policy  may  be  changed 
in  the  near  future.  When  an  OER  is  adverse,  the  officer 
must  be  given  ah  opportunity  to  see  the  report  and  he  signs 
the  back  page  of  the  form  to  show  that  he  has  reviewed  it . 
While  a  no-show  policy  is  in  effect,  superiors  are  required 
to  discuss  in  detail  any  correctable  faults  reflected  in 
Section  16  (Specific  Aspects  of  Performance)  and  Section  17 
(Narrative  Comments). 

The  administrative  order  outlining  responsibilities 
of  rating  offici'  .s  is  quite  explicit  in  demanding  high 
standards.  It  reads: 

It  should  be  salutary  to  note,  that,  not  only  is  the 
subject  officer  being  judged,  but  the  PERs  prepared  by 
an  officer  directly  reflect  his  interest  iri  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  officers  and  the  needs  of  the  Canadian 
Forces.  The  indifferent  assessor  stands  out  vividly,  as 
does  the  consistently  high  rater  or  the  one  who  always 
rates  on,  the  low  side  of.  -the:  .scale.-  The  reporting 
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officer  who  voices  the  same  high  praise,  uses  the  same 
stereotyped  adjectives,  or  makes  little  effort  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  his  officers,  denigrates  the  entire 
system.  ...  A  monitoring  organization  at  CFHQ  [Cana¬ 
dian  Forces  Headquarters]  will  insure  that  PERs  are 
completed  in  accordance  with  this  order,  arid  will  return 
those  which  fail  to  meet  these  requirements.® 

Rating  trends  are  carefully  watched  on  the  premise 

that  it  is  as  important  to  keep  tabs  on  the  raters  as  it  is 

to  evaluate  the  rated  officers.  An  officer  who  habitually 

overrates  or  underrates  subordinates  can  adversely  affect 
9 

his  own  career. 

The  entire  texture  of  the  evaluative  process  is 
designed  to  educate  the  officer  corps  in  the  importance  of 
objective  evaluation  of  subordinates.  The  system  leaves 
little  doubt  in  any  officer’s  mind  that  the  way  he  rates 
subordinates  is  subject  to  close  scrutiny,  thereby  providing 
a  measure  of  his  own  qualities  as  an  officer.  In  giving 
specific  instructions  to  rating  officials  in  use  of  the 
rating  scale  for  performance  requirements  (Section  16),  the 
administrative  order  states: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that: 


8 

Canada,  Performance  Evaluation  Reports --Officers -- 
Regular  Force.  Admin  0  26-6  (Canadian  Forces,  March  1971), 

p.  1. 

9 

LTC  J.  A.  Cowan,  Canadian  Forces  Liaison  Officer  to 
USACGSC,-  personal  interviews,  1  October  1970,  11  February 
1971,  and  1  April  1971. 
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(1)  over-rating  of  the  performance  of  a  competent 
officer  leaves  no  scope  for  the  rating  of  the 
outstanding  officer's  performance,  and 

(2)  over-rating  casts  doubt  on  the  whole  PER,  and 
consistent  over-rating  casts  doubt  on  all  PERs 
prepared  by  the  reporting  officer.  ^ 

The  Canadian  Forces  PER  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
primary  assessment  areas .  The  first,  the  heart  of  the 
report,  is  Section  16,  which  is  structured  on  the  basis  of 
the  critical  incident  technique  of  performance  appraisal. 

The  rater  chooses  from  10  possible  levels  on  the  rating 
scale  in  evaluating  each  of  17  requirements.  While  there 
are  10  levels  on  the  rating  scale,  some  are  grouped,  for 
example,  "1"  and  "2"  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale.  As  a 
result ■;  there  are  in  reality  only  six  levels  on  the  scale. 

The  second  primary  assessment  area  is  the  narrative 
portion  of  the  report  (Section  17),  which  is  used  in  part  to 
substantiate  ratings  given  in  Item  16.  Administrative 
instructions  require  that  certain  information  be  covered  in 
the  narrative  remarks.  Low  or  outstanding  ratings  must  be 
justified.  When  a  "3-4"  rating  (low  side  of  the  "normal" 
range)  is  given,  correctable  minor  failings  and  other  short¬ 
comings  must  be  specified  in  order  to  isolate  those  factors 
which  prevented  achievement  of  a  higher  rating.  Appendix  0, 

* ^Canada,  "Detailed  Instructions  for  the  Completion 
of  Form  CF  255,"  in  Admin  0  26-6,  Pt.  11,,,‘p.  2. 
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an  extract  from  Administrative  Order  26-6,  describes  the 
various  rating  levels . 

The  third  major  area  covered  by  the  form  provides 
for  a  comparative  assessment  of  the  rated  -.officer  -with  other 
officers  of  the  same  grade  whom  the  rater  has  known  over  the 
years  (Section  19).  The  rating,  official  can  choose  from 
three  basic  categories,  each  of  which  provides  additional 
sub -alternatives .  These  categories  equate  roughly  to  below 
average,  satisfactory,  arid  above  average.  Administrative 
instructions  advise  the  rating  official  that  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  area  (midpoint)  is  to  he  the  rating  commonly  assigned. 
While  Item  19  does  not  directly  relate  to  other  rating  areas, 
the  rating  is  expected  to  be  in  consonance  with  other  rat¬ 
ings  given. 

The  last  major  assessment  area  is  that  of  promotion.. 
Until  recently  the  rating  official  had  three  choices:  yes*, 
no,  or  not  yet.  The  "not  yet"  category  has  now  been  deleted. 
If  the  rating  official  rules  that  the  rated  officer  is  ready 
for  promotion,  other  entries  are  made  regarding  speed  of  the 
promotion  and  further  advancement;, 

How  successful  has  the  Canadian  system  been  in  con¬ 
trolling  inflation?  In  1968  statistics  were  compiled  bn 
5,777  PERs  for  officers  in  the  grade  of  captain.  The 
results  of  that  study,  the  most  recent  to  be  conducted,  are 
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presented  in  Table  3.  It  can  be  seen  that  most  of  the  rat¬ 
ings  cluster  in  the  "3"  and  "4"  levels  of  the  6-level  scale. 
While  the  Canadian  Forces  do  not  apply  the  Bell  curve,  the 
range  shown  in  each  case,  if  diagrammed,  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
ject  a  relatively  normal  type  curve.  Overall,  Table  3 
reflects  a  range  of  ratings  that  can  be  classed  as  basically 
uninflated . 

Statistics,  of  course,  must  be  viewed  with  some 
caution.  The  statistics  concerned  in  this  case  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  grade  of  captain.  If  a  more  complete 
picture  were  available,  it  would  be  possible  to  evaluate  the 
presence  of  grade  bias  and  other  factors  related  to  infla¬ 
tion  at  all  grade  levels .  Another  factor  which  must  be 
considered  as  well  is  that  the  statistics  were  compiled 
shortly  after  the  system  was  introduced.  A  performance 
appraisal  system  is  most  effective  in  controlling  inflation 
immediately  after'  its  introduction,  with  a  decline  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  normally  evidenced  over  time. ^ 

The  statistics  from  the  1968  study  are  significant 
because  of  the  size  of  the  sample  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
rather  rigid  adherence  to  high  standards.  Based  on  consul¬ 
tation  with  three  Canadian  officers  at  USACGSC,  two  of  them 

n0ERS  Study  Group,  p.  2-5. 
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TABLE  3,  which  appears  oh  page  74,  was  prepared  from 
statistical  data  provided  by  COL  P.  V.  B.  Grieve,  Director 
of  Postings  and  Careers — Officers,  Canadian  Forces,  in 
Attachment  A  to  "Extracts  from  a  Study  of  the  1968  Canadian 
Forces  Performance  Evaluation  Report--bfficers ,"  letter 
(1971)  to  LTC  J.  A.  Cowan ,;  Canadian  Forces  Liaison  Officer, 


USACGSC. 
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CANADIAN  ARMED  FORCES'! 

Statistical  Analysis  of  5,777  Performance 
Evaluation  Reports  Processed  in  1968  for 
Officers  in  Grade  of  Captain-Keyed  to  PER 


Section  16-Officer  Performance  Requirements 


•  ) 

Item 

Statement 

Not 

Low- 

* - ' 

Six  Level  Scale  — -*■ 

-High 

Observed 

1 

_2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A. 

Displayed  knowledge  of  assigned  job  in 
keeping  with  training  experience 

10 

6 

169 

1815 

1783 

1537 

457 

B. 

Organized  and  directed  work  of  subordi¬ 
nates  effectively 

956 

8 

274 

2111 

1507 

759 

162 

c; 

Did  own  work  promptly  and  well 

Z\ 

17 

283 

1815 

2030 

1356 

273 

D. 

Analyzed  problems  and  situations  compe¬ 
tently  and  with  dispatch 

28 

8 

365 

2398 

1904 

904 

170 

E- 

Showed  consideration  for  the  well-being 
and  development  of  subordinates 

967 

1 

143 

2333 

1493 

732 

108 

F.  - 

Gayecohsistent  support  tosuperibrs 

17 

7 

222 

1830 

2053 

1456 

192 

G. 

Showed  a  personal  example  of  attention 
.to  duty 

26 

15 

291 

2151 

- 

1860 

> 

1136 

298 

Performed  effectively  under  stress 

493 

11 

246 

2497 

1620 

775- 

135 

i. 

Presented  ideas  clearly  and  concisely  in 
.  verbal  discussions  and  meetings 

27 

7 

313 

2695 

1799 

838 

98 

J. 

Prepared  written  work  which  was  literate, 
clear  and  concise  .. 

199 

16 

402 

2652 

1613 

:  749 

146 

K. 

Pursued  self-improvement  with  effect 

126 

8 

265 

2899 

1570 

706 

203 

L.' 

Adapted  to  changes  without  loss  of 
efficiency  ~  ... 

130 

3 

,251 

'J 

2608 

1864 

790 

131 

M. 

Made  sound  decisions  without  delay 

40 

8 

,'328 

2522 

1943 

851 

85 

N. 

Accepted  full  responsibility  for  own 
“  decisions  and  acts 

24 

2 

104' 

2138 

2107 

£ 

1306 

96 

0. 

Took  necessary  andappropriate  action  on 
,.;his  own 

25 

7 

299 

2071 

2027 

1125 

<  > 

223 

P. 

Worked  successfully  with  others 

9 

8' 

277 

19#V 

1945 

1332 

220 

Q. 

Is  a  credit  to  the  service 

1  -- 

7 

141 

1897 

1984 

1521 

226 

Section  1 9-Comparative  Assessment . 


Unsatisfactory 

Barely 

Acceptable 


In  the  Large  Group  of 
Satisfactory  Officers 


Top  Half 
Bottom  Half 


,2894 | 
P 1205 


Better 
Than  Most 

Outstanding 


Section  20-Promotion 


No 


624? 


Not  Yet* 


1228 


Yes 

(when  qualified) 


3925 


Section  21 -Indicate  how  Rapidly  this  Officer  Should  be  Promoted  in  Relation  to  His  Con¬ 
temporaries 


Less 

Rapidly 


103 

As 

Rapidly 

2206 

More 

Rapidly 

1406 

Much  More 
Rapidly 

210 

No  loiter  a  part  of  report 
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students,  the  PER  has  been  able  to  maintain,  a  comparable 

level  of  effectiveness  since  the  1968  study  was  made 

although  there  has  been  some  evidence  of  inflation. 

One  problem  that  -came  to  the  forefront  at  the  time 

of  unification  was  the  difference  in  rating  patterns  among 

the  services.  Army  tended  to  rate  the  lowest,  Air  Force  the 

12 

highest,  and  Navy  in  the  middle.  This  seems  to  have  trig¬ 
gered  a  counter-trend  during  the  1968-69  period,  with  the 
Army  beginning  to  up  its  rating  pattern  to  compensate  for 
higher  ratings  given  by  the  other  services .  While  the 
services  are  officially  unified,  mission  orientation  contin¬ 
ues  to  maintain  what  amounts  to  service  lines.  Nonetheless, 
Canadian  officers  interviewed,  having  seen  many  reports 
returned  to  rating  officials  because  of  excessively  high 
scores,  personally  attested  to  the  tight  control  exercised 
by  the  PER  monitoring  group  at  Canadian  Forces  Headquarters . 

In  summary,  the  factors  that  seem  to  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  apparent  effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  system  in 
controlling  inflation  are: 

1.  Firm  centralized  administrative  monitorship. 

12 

Arthur  L.  Altwasser,  MAJ  [USACGSC  student],  Cana¬ 
dian  Forces,  personal  interview,  18  April  1971. 

■^Phillip  A.  Roy,  MAX  [USACGSC  student];,.  Canadian 
Forces ,  personal  interview,  18  April  1971. 
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2.  Knowledge  by  rating  officials  that  their  own 
standards  are  being  evaluated  every  time  they  render  a  PER. 

3.  Education  of  the  officer  corps  in  the  importance 
of  -rendering  objective  evaluations. 

4.  The  veiled  threat  of  reprisal  (careerwise) 
against  those  rating  officials  who  habitually  overrate 
subordinates . 

5.  Emphasis  on  personal  integrity  throughout  the 

system. 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  of  the  points  summa¬ 
rized  relates  to  the  appraisal  form  itself.  If  any  overall 
conclusion  or  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  this,  it  would  be 
that  the  manner  in  which  a  system  is  administered  may  be  of 
more  importance  than  the  type  of  appraisal  form  used. 

France 

The  officer  corps  in  the  French  Army  has  undergone 
many  difficult  periods  over  the  past  50  years.  The  politir 
cal  pressures  from  without  and  problems  within  the  military 
community  itself  have  created  serious  strains  for  the  army. 
The  Indo-Chinese  War  and  conflict  in  Algeria  heightened  the 
divisive  pressures .  The  officer  corps  became  alienated  from 
French  society  in  many  ways.  This  was  due,  in  parti  to  the 
fact  that  the,  average  officer  spent  vary-  little  time  in 
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France.  A  survey  of  395  officers  conducted  in  1959  revealed 

that  72  per  cent  had  spent  less  than  6  of  the  previous 

14 

13  years  in  France. 

Adding  to  the  army's  problems  in  the  1950's  was  a 
grossly  insufficient  pay  structure  for  military  personnel 
which  has  since  been  alleviated  to  some  extent.  It  could  be 
said  in  the  1960 *s  that: 

Material  impoverishment  was  only  one  of  many  signs 
of  the;  neglect  and  scorn  which  were  .  .  .  the  officer's 
lot.  Uniforms  became  increasingly  rare  in  French  cities, 
as  most  officers  preferred  to  promenade  in  more  respect¬ 
able  civilian  attire.  Even  at  the  prestigious  Ecole  de 
Guerre  in  Paris,  similar  to  the  American  War  College, 
officers  frequently  changed  into  civilian  clothes  before 
returning  home  at  night,  perhaps  through  a  communist 
working  class  district  where  a  uniform  might  draw 
comments,.15 

A  weaker  institution  might  have  buckled  under  the 
severe  pressures ,  but  an  inner  strength  seems  to  have  held 
the  army  together  and  maintained  it  as  a  viable  military 
force.  One  prime  source  of  cohesion  in  the  face  of  divisive 
pressures  was  the  number  of  Saint  Cyrians  (equivalent  to 
West  Point  graduates)  in  the  army.  While  they  number  only 
slightly  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  officer  corps,  they 
wield  a  much  greater  influence  than  their  numbers  suggest. 


14 

John  S.  Ambler,  The  French  Army  in  Politics ,  1945- 
1962  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1966),  p.  101. 

^Ambler,  p.  100. 
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They  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  officers  who  gain  their 
commission  from  other'  sources,  -except ihg  graduates'  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnic,,  another  military  school  in  France;  The 
graduates  of  Ecole  Polytechnic  have  an  even  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement,  but  few  elect  to  make  the  army  a 
career  because  of  civilian,  job  offers  and  lack  of  prestige 
currently  associated  with  the  military  profession.^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  age,.  Saint  Cyrians  gain  ear¬ 
lier  admission  to  the  commissioned  ranks  and  their  diploma 
enhances  their  chances  for  advancement.  To  compete  with  the 
Saint  Cyrian  requires  a  college  degree  or  the  equivalent  and 
a  2r  or  3 -year  period  as  an  officer  candidate.  In  addition,, 
on  the  day  of  their  commissioning,  Saint  Gyrians  are  granted 
an  advance  of  one  year  date  of.  rank,  as  a  reward  for  their 

17 

undergraduate  studies. 

Since  service  pay  scales  do  not  attract  many  college 
graduates,  Saint  Cyrians,  for  all  practical  purposes ,  heed 
compete  only  with  each  other.  The  statistical  advantages  of 
being  a  Saint  Cyrian  can  be  seen  in  the  following: 

Sixteen  percent  of  a  Saint  Cyr  class  will  one  day 
become  generals,  and  42  percent  %ill  advance  to  the 
grade  of  colonel.  Fellow  officers  who  are  not  graduates 
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LTC  M.  Maze,,  French  Army  Liaison  Officer  to 
USACGSC,  persor.al  interviews,  1  &  13  April  1971,. 
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of  Saint  Cyr  can  anticipate  that  only  3  percent  of  their 
number  will  ever  wear  generals'  insignia,  and  only 
15  percent  that  of  colonel.^-® 

Therefore,  the  individual  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  Saint  Cyr 

will  find  not  only  that  his  ultimate  rank  will  he  lower  than 

his  Saint  Cyr  colleagues  '•  but  also  that  promotions  will  come 

slower.  In  effect,  Saint  Cyrians  exercise  i  control  over 

the  officer  corps  and;  occupy  the  senior  positions.  Also  of 

significance  is  the  fact  that  close  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 

Saint  Cyrians  come  from  military  families.  "The  French 

tradition  of  military  families  has  continued  and  is 
19 

growing. " 

The  French  officer  corps  is  stratified,  with  the 
graduates  of  Saint  Cyr  representing  a  caste  within  the  army. 
Within  each  strata,  seniority  is  playing  an  increasingly 
larger  role  in  the  selection  of.  officers  for  advancement. 
This  trend  tends  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  efficiency 
report  as  a  personnel  management  tool. 

The  current  OERS  has  been  in  use  about  6  years  and 
the  system  that  preceded  it,  in  use  more  than  20  years,  was 
not  much  different.  Racing  officers  must  command  a  regiment 
(equivalent  of  a  U.'S.  Army  battalion,  reinforced),  or  above. 

18 

Orville  D .  Menards, ,  The  Army  and  the.  Fifth  Republic 
(Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1967),  p.  60. 
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A  chief  of  staff  is  allowed  to  render  ratings  since  he  is 
considered  to  be  a  "commander  of  staff."  Immediate  super¬ 
visors,  as  appropriate,  provide  input  to  the  commander  upon 
-which  he  can  base-  an  evaluation,  but  he  may  or  may  not  use 
this  information.  Since  stress  is  placed  on  "knowing  your 
men,"  in  most  cases  the  commander  will  have  his  own  views  on 
the  officer  to  be  evaluated.  Reports  are  rendered  on  an 
annual  basis  or  upon  change  of  duty  or  rating  official.  'The 
rating  is  reviewed' by  at  least  two  higher  ranking  officers, 
sometimes  by  as  many  as  four.  The  rated  officer  is  normally 
shown  his  report. 

The  efficiency  report  system  of  the  French  Army  is 
unique  in  that  it  employs  both  a  forced  ranking  and  a  forced 
distribution  system.  Application  of  these  devices  is  best 

understood  within  the  context  of  the  OER  format  used  (see 

•  v  £  * 

Appendix  P) .  The  OER  can  be  divided  into  seven  distinct 
parts.  The  first  part  (Section  7),  labeled  "Basic  Quali¬ 
ties,"  is  probably  the  most  important.  It  covers  such  areas 
as  appearance,  character,  intellectual  possibilities,  and 
behavior,  with  19  separate  areas  to  be  rated.  The  rater  can 
choose  from  among  six  possible  rating  levels  in  evaluating 
each  area.  A  brief  written  observation  may  also  be  entered 

20 

Etienne  Renard,  CPT  [USACGSC  student],  French 
Army,  personal  interviews,  11  &  14  December  1970. 
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opposite  each  area.,!  but  rating  officers  must  conform  or  keep 
close  to  the  specific  wording  provided  in  administrative 
instructions.  The  local  commander  scores  this  section  of 
the  report  on  the  basis  of  a  forced  distribution  scale. 

Each  year  major  commanders  (e.g.,  division  command¬ 
ers)  receive  from  army  headquarters  a  letter  which  covers 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  efficiency  reporting, 
promotions ,  and  other  personnel  management  matters .  The 
commander  is  responsible  for  briefing  his  rating  officers  on 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  The  letter  outlines  the  recom¬ 
mended  percentage  of  officers  in  the  command  who  can  be 
assigned,  "on  average,"  to  each  of  the  four  top  elements  in 
Section  7  of  the  report:  elite,  excellent,  very  good,  good. 
Any  number  can  be  assigned  to  the  two  low  fating  elements: 
below  average  and  inadequate. 

The  percentages  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
number  of  officers  who  can  be  given  an  "elite"  rating  in 
Section  7  is  normally  about  5  per  cent.  While  these,  guide 
figures  from  higher  headquarters  are  theoretically  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  they,  in  fact,  are  binding  on  individual  commanders. 
Any  commander  who  violates  the  guideline  can  expect  to  be 
called  in  and  chastised.  It  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  (e.g.,  regiment  commanders)  will  always 
rate  below  the  assigned  percentages  so  that  the  higher 
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headquarters  (e.g. ,  division)  will  have  the' opportunity  to 

give  a  greater  number  of'  "above  average"  ratings  without 

23! 

violating  the  overall  command  guideline. 

The  second  major  portion  of  the  OER  (Section  8) 
concerns  performance  of  duties.  In  Section  9,  the  officer's 
potential  is  evaluated  in*  relation  to  specific  type  duties , 
such  as  unit  commander.  Section  10  covers  promotion  poten¬ 
tial  to  the  next  higher  grade  and,  ranks  the  officer  among 
his  branch  contemporaries  in  the  unit.  The  circle  device  in 
Section  10  is  used  to  indicate  the.  forced  ranking.  If  the 
officer  is  ranked  best  of  15  officers,  the  rating  would 
appear  as  ^  .  Section  11,  added  to  the  report  about 

four  years  ago,  reflects  the  highest  rank  an  officer  can  be 
expected  to  achieve.  This  portion  of  the  report  is  not 
completed  on  junior  officers  since  it  is  considered  too 
early  in  their  career  to  record  a  judgment  on  final  advancer 
ment  potential.  Section  12  allows  for  general  narrative 
remarks  within  set  guidelines .  The  last  portion  of  the 
report  completed  by  the  rater  is  Section  13,  and  it  provides 
for  an  overall  assessment  of  the  officer  which  must  be 
consistent  with  the  ratings  given  in  Section  7. 

Each  reviewing  official  evaluates  the  rating  given 
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and  categorizes  it  (e.g.,  too  hard);  He  then  applies  his 
own  forced  ranking  standard,  comparing  the  officer  with  all 
officers  of  the  same  grade  and  branch  at  his  level  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  officer  is  ranked  with  his  branch  contemporaries 
at  each  echelon  of  command ,  including  army  headquarters . 

Officers  know  how  well  they  are  doing  in  relation  to 
their  branch  contemporaries .  Each  year  an  officer  roster 
similar  to  the  U.S.  Army  Register  is  published.  This  roster 
lists  officers  according  to  rank  and  branch.  The  ranking 
reflected  for  each  officer  provides  meaningful  feedback  and 
is  one  reason  officers  reportedly  have  confidence  in  the 
system.  As  a  legal  requirement,  an  officer  must  be  ranked 
in  the  upper  half  of  his  branch  list  to  be  considered  for 
promotion.  In  actuality,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  estab¬ 
lishes  a  yearly  guideline  that  is  even  more  restrictive 

22 

(e.g,.,  upper  one-third); 

Based  on  the  use  of  both  forced  ranking  and  forced 
distribution,  there  is  little  room  for  inflation  within  the 
system  of  the  French  Army.  Use  of  the  narrative  remarks 
does  provide  a  limited  amount  of  maneuver  room  in  giving 
certain  officers  an  advantage  within  a  cluster  of  officers 
on  the  forced  distribution  scale.  Selection  boards 
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carefully  assess  all  remarks  that  appear  in  the  narrative, 
and  they  underline  favorable  comments  in  blue  and  unfavora¬ 
ble  and!  "faint  praise"  type  remarks  in  red.  These  remarks 
can  then  be  tabulated  along  with  the  balance  of  the  OER 
data.  Commanders  have  a  tendency  to  inflate  remarks  so  as 

to  enhance  the  subordinate's  chances  as  the  report  moves  up 

23 

the  command  ladder. 

To  summarize,  factors  that  seem  to  have  contributed 
to  the  basic  success  of  the  French  Army's  OERS  in  control¬ 
ling  inflation  are: 

1.  Forced  ranking  of  an  officer  at  multiple  levels 
of  command. 

2.  Forced  distribution  of  ratings  by  commanders, 
with  the  next  higher  commander  having  a  vested  interest  in 
adherence  to  percentage  guidelines. 

3.  Efficiency  reporting  brought  under  direct  com¬ 
mand  control. 

4.  Building  of  acceptability  through  feedback  and 
annual  indoctrination  of  officers  in  policies  to  be  followed 
in  the  area  of  efficiency  reporting. 

5.  Effective  administrative  control  at  all  levels. 
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Great  Britain 

The  regiment  continues  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
basic  traditions  and  concepts  within  the  British  Army. 

While  tactically  of  reduced  significance  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  command  structure  (i.e.,  the 
battalion  group  concept) ,  the  regiment  still  provides  the 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  British  military  system. 
Regiments ,  particularly  in,  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  tend  to 
closely  follow  county  lines,  and  officers  and  men  tend  to 
spend  most  of  their  service  in  the  same  unit.  This  serves 
to  foster  an  informality  and  comradeship  among  men  that  goes 
beyond  military  experience  and  reaches  back  to  a  common 
origin  and  upbringing. 

If  any  concept  can  be  singled  out  as  most  indicative 
of  the  British  military  outlook,  it  would  be  the  'fonow  your 
men”  philosophy  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  "man  management." 
Knowing  your  men  goes  beyond  mere  lip  service.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  basic  to  leadership,  with  leadership  being  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  all  else  is  laid.  Name  tags  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  are  generally  shunned  as  an  unnecessary  device.  It 
is  common  practice,  however,  for  platoon  and  troop  command¬ 
ers  to  keep  a  notebook  on  their  subordinates.  This  notebook 
contains  a  complete  sketch  of  each  person's  background, 
problems,  courses  attended,  interests,  and  ambitions. 
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During  a  high  level  commander's  visit  to  a  unit  it 
is  customary  for  the  host  commander  to  insure  that  he  has  a 
subtle  opportunity  to  either  meet  or  observe  both  profess 
sionally  and  socially  the  outstanding  and  the  weak  officers. 
When  an  officer  is  considered  to  be  a  good  candidate  for  the 
British  Staff  College,  the  visiting  commander  is  so  informed. 
Such  a  practice  is  not  dictated  by  administrative  policy  but 
by  custom.  It  acts  to  broaden  the  senior  commander's  knowl¬ 
edge  of  individual  members  of  the  officer  corps  outside  his 
normal  span  of  personal  contact.  Colonel  S.  T.  Baldry  said, 
"I  have  -never  known  a  brigade  commander  who  has  not  known 
every  officer  in  his  brigade  by  his  Christian  name  after,  at 
most,  six  months  in  command."2^  This  emphasis  on  personal 
knowledge  of  subordinates  by  ranking  officers  represents  a 
means  of  supplementing  formal  evaluation  techniques  with  the 
age-rold,  service  reputation  concept..  Literature  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  military  system  is  replete  with  reference  to  the  man 
management  principle.  A  major  ip  a  tank  regiment  wrote: 

All  ranks  must  be  convinced  that  the  contribution 
they  are  making  to  the  unit  efficiency  is  of  real  impor¬ 
tance.  They  must  acquire  the  feeling  of  belonging  which 
makes  so  much  difference  to  them.  This  can  be  helped  in 
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many  ways  but  principally  through  good  man  management . ^ 

The  confidential  report  (actually  a  misnomer)  plays 
an  important  role  in  personnel  management  and  selection,  but 
there  is  little  mention  of  it  in  military  journals .  The 
officer  corps  accepts  it  as  a  necessary  device  and  one  that 
probably  works  as  fairly  as  any  man-made  system  can.  Also, 
officers  get  an  idea  relatively  early  in  their  career  con¬ 
cerning  just  how  well  they  might  expect  to  do.  This  takes 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  system.  There  is  a  clear  real¬ 
ization  that  not  all  can  be  brigadiers .  To  an  officer  in 
the  British  Army,  a  report  that  represents  less  than  a  maxi¬ 
mum  rating  is  not  viewed,  as  the  death  knell  to  a  career.  He 
does  not  necessarily  mind  receiving  a  "B"  or  a  "G"  on  the 
A-B-C-D-E  scale,  because  he  knows  full  well  that  not  all 
officers  can  be  rated  at  the  top  and  a  "C"  does  not  automat¬ 
ically  deter  further  promotion.,  Furthermore,  the  narrative 

26 

remarks  carry  the  most  weight  anyway. 

For  some  of  the  more  important  plateaus  in  the  offi¬ 
cer's  career,  the  confidential  report  represents  only  one 
input  for  selection  consideration.  The  selection  process 

B,.  C.  Watkins,  MJ,  British  Army,  "Discipline," 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  Journal ,  August  1960, 
p.  398. 

^Baldry. 


for  the  staff  college  is  a  case  in.  point.  The:  first-  "siv" 

or  sifting  is  made  by  a  commanding  officer  recommending  ah 

officer  as  a  staff  candidate  on  a  confidential  report.  The 

second  step  involves  administration  of  a  written  examination 

to  the  staff  candidate.  About  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the 

officers  pass  the  examination.  Since  further  .screening  is 

necessary,  a  Ministry  of  Defence  board  reviews  the  confiden- 

27 

tial  reports  and  makes  the  final  selections.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  staff  college  a  report  is  prepared  on  each  student, 
but  he  never  gains  access  to  it.  Six  instructors  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  render  individual  evaluations. 
The  head  of  the  division,  a  colonel,  reviews  these  evalua¬ 
tions  and  from  them  produces  the  staff  college  report  on  the 
students,  assigning  a  final  grade  (e.g.,  A,  B+,  B,  etc.). 
Typical  of  the  high  standards  associated  with  the  overall 
evaluative  process,  only  one  officer  has  graduated  from  the 
British  Staff  College  with  an  "A"  since  World  War  II. 28 

The  confidential  report  has  two  basic  purposes  in 
the  British  Army:  promotion-,  and  job  assignment.  The  offi¬ 
cer  himself  is  responsible  for  insuring  that  he  gets  an 
annual  report.  The  "initiating  officer"  (fating  officer) 
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G.  L.  Straw,  MAJ  [USACGSC  student],  British  Army, 
personal  interview,  29  January  1971. 
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will  ho  ji  lion  tenant  colonel,  except  that  majbrs  in  command 
ol  an  Independent  unit  are  also  empowered  to  rate.  The 
“superior  reporting  of fleers*'  (reviewers),  normally  two, 
must  always  be  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  For 
officers  serving  in  units,  only  commanders  may  render  confi¬ 
dential  reports.  Staff  officers  at  divisional  headquarters 
and  above  are  initially  rated  by  colonels  or  brigadiers  in 
the  same  staff  branch.  This  policy  elevates  all  reports  to 
a  relatively  high  place  on.  the.  command  ladder,  thus-maximiz¬ 
ing  control  and  insuring  that  only  experienced  officers 
become  involved.  Because  they  view  the  rated  officer  from  a 
broad  base  of  genera!!  effectiveness  rather  than  from  only 
the  close  daily  contact  of  less  senior  officers,  it  can  be 
contended  that  the  rating  officer’s  approach  will  tend  to  be 
more  objective  and  dispassionate.  The  initiating  officer 
will  often  ask  for  comments  from  the  rated  ;officer's  immedi¬ 
ate  supervisor  (e.g.,  company  commander's  comments  on  a 
platoon  leader)  before  he  finalizes  his  report. 

The  reporting  system  has  built-in.  flexibility  in 
that  the  rendering  of.  a  report  falls  in  one  of  four  classi¬ 
fications:  annual,  interim,  advanced,  or.  special.  The 
annual  reporting  dates  are  staggered  by  grade.  Rating 
officials  have  the  option  of  advancing  or  deferring  an 
annual  report  by  up  to  three  months .  If  a  report  is 
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rendered  less  than  90  days  prior  to  or  after  the  annual 
date.  It  is  (considered  to  be  an  annual  report;  if  outside 
tile  90?-day  leeway,,  it  is  considered  an  advanced  or  interim 
report .  Interim  reports  do  not  negate  the  requirement  for 
an  annual  report  and  are  normally  rendered  to  recognize 
something  particularly  good  or  bad,  or  prior  to  the  change 
of  reporting  officers  if  there  would  be  too  long  a  period 
until  the  next  annual  report.  Interim  reports,  then,  serve 
a  variety  of' .purposes..  The  special  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  used  only  to  eliminate  an  officer  from  service. 

To  be  eligible  to  render  a  report,  the  rating  offi¬ 
cer  must  have  known  the  officer  being  rated  for  at  least  six 
months.  The  counseling  of  subordinate  officers  is  tradi- 

l 

tional  and  permissive  in  nature.  An  officer  is  shown  his 

report  and  he  must  sign  it.  If  a  superior  reporting  officer 

adds  remarks  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  initiating 

officer,  the  report  must  be  returned'  to  the  rated  officer 

29 

for  his  added  initials^. 

The  efficiency  report  format  is  basically  quite 
simple  (sed  Appendix  Q) .  Different  report  forms  are  used 
for  captain  and  below  and  for  major  and  above.  The  forms 
are  quite  similar  and  have  remained  basically  unchanged  for 
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Great  Britain,  Confidential  Reports — Officers , 

DG.I  68  (Ministry  of  Defence,  25  March  1970),  p.  5.. 
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many  years.  The  report  <co vers  four  basic  areas.  The  first 
is  Item  6a  in  Part  I,  which  assesses  11  basic  characteris¬ 
tics,  for  example,  "zeal  and  energy."  Each  characteristic, 
is  measured,  against  a  5 -level  scale,  with  "very  good"  being 
the  highest. 

No  numerical  value  is  ever  applied  to  these  ratings — 
their  only  purpose  is  to  insure  that,  for  example,  a 
good  officer  who  tends  to  be  tactless  at  times  is  not 
assigned  as  say  a  liaison  officer  to  a  Civilian  depart¬ 
ment;™  -  - 

The  second  part  of  the  report  provides  for  a  "pen 
picture"  '(narrative)  of  the  officer  and  allows  for  a  free 
response.  No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  length  of  this 
narrative.  The  third  major  area  of  the  report  covers  "grad¬ 
ing"  (Item  7  of  Part  I) ,  which  is  directed  at  an  appraisal, 
of  the  officer  in  relation  to  his  duties.  Five  levels  are 
provided  for  on  the  form  (A  through,  E),  with  "A- -Well  above 
standard  required  of  his  rank  and  service,"  representing  the 
top  rating.  If  the  rating  official  desires  to  give  an  out¬ 
standing  rating  (for  major  and  above),  he  lines  through  all 
five  levels  of  the  form  and  inserts  the  word  "outstanding." 
When  the  rater  makes  this  entry,  the  report  must  be  viewed 
by  the  theater  commander.  Colonel  Baldry  said: 

This  rating  is  only  given  when  a  commander  is  in  no 
doubt  that  the  officer  is  outstanding  and  will  reach 
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high  rank.  Many  officers  reaching  general  rank  have 
never  had  an  outstanding  grading  in  their  whole 

r* 


career . 


The  last  area  in  the  main  body  of  the  report  deserving  of 
special  mention  is  Item  8  of  Part  I,  which  covers  recommen¬ 
dation  for  promotion.  Three  alternatives  are  offered:  yes, 
ho,  or  not  yet. 

A  report  receives  careful  review  when  it  is  received 

by  the  Military  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  While 

not  an  official  practice,  it  is  generally  known  that  some 

form  of  listing  of  hard  and  eas  \ommanders  is  maintained  to 
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temper  the  system.  Major  General  Sir  John  Bates  remarked: 

I  sat  on  selection  boards  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
for  six  continuous  *  years .  I  could  hot  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  how  many  confidential  reports  I  listened  to  during 
the  process.  On  the  whole  they  were  good,,  particularly 
after  the  boards  had  applied-  their  weighting  and  balanc¬ 
ing  factors. 

As  can  be  seen  from, this  limited  discussion,  the 
British  Army  has  a  distinctive  approach  to  performance 
appraisal.  While  statistics  are  not  available  to  prove  the 
case,  only  a  small  degree  of  inflation  seems  to  be  in 
evidence. 

The  average  grading  at  the  major  level  is  probably 


LBaldry,  30  March  1971. 


'Baldry . 


JSir  John  Bates,  MG,  British  Army;,  "The:  Managing 
Director  in  Uniform,"  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
Journal ,  September  1970,  p.  48. 
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closer  to  "B-^above  the  standard  required  of  his  rank 
and  service >"  rather  than  "C--up  to  the  standard 
required  of  his  rank  and  service."  If  this  is  not  a 
true  grading  of  the  average  regular  British  officer, 
perhaps  there  is  a  little  overgrading  resulting  from  a 
tendency  to  write  a  sound  chap  up  a  bit.  .  .  .  The  task 
of  reviewing  officers  is  mainly  to  ensure  that  the  over- 
harshness  or  over-softness  of  an  initiating  officer  is 
tempered  so  that  the  officer  he  is  responsible  for  ends 
up  with  a  grading  that  is  correct  relative  to  his 
contemporaries  .*** 

The  following  can  be  considered  the  salient  features 
of  inflation  control  in  the  British  Army: 

1.  Control  over  the  system  is  maximized  by  allowing 
only  experienced  officers  to  rate  their  subordinates . 

2.  The  officer  corps  is  conditioned  to  accept  real¬ 
istic  ratings  (something  less  than  a  maximum  score) . 

3.  The  system  is  not  overweighted;  other  evaluative 
techniques  (including  service  reputation)  come  into  play. 

4.  Reviewing  officials  exercise  positive  control 
over  the  system  and  guard'  against  extreme  ratings. 

5 .  Officers  gain  a  picture  of  their  career  poten¬ 
tial  early,  which  causes  them  to  pursue  realistic  goals 
while  assigning  less  importance  to  individual  reports. 

6.  Performance  appraisal  is  a  major  and  integral 
part  of  command  responsibility. 

7.  Outstanding  ratings  trigger  high  level  review. 


"^'Baldry,  30  March  1971. 
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West  Germany 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  the  history  of  Germany 
without  considering  military  tradition  as  well,  so  closely 
are  they  interwoven.  For  generations  Germany  led  the  way  in 
development  of  military  concepts  and  organization,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  all  major  armies  .of  the  world  have  been 
influenced  over  the  years  by  doctrine  the  German  General 
Staff  promulgated.  No  military  system  has  contributed  more 
to  the  art  of -military  science.  The  convulsion  of  two  world 
wars  in  less  than  a  half  century  has  triggered  a  metamorpho¬ 
sis  in  military  outlook  within  the  West  German  State,.  The 
military  establishment  is  no  longer  viewed  as  an  entity  unto 
itself,  standing  separate  from  the  mainstream  of  German 

society,  but,  rather,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
life. 

of  militarv  selfrff/"  P°U“Cal  ahd  <*e  presence 
military  self-reliance,  characteristic  of  both  the 

Reichswehr  and  the  Wehrmacht,  supported  to  a  certain 

demnr6  n0tl0n  of  the  "state  within  a  state."  The 

t^  of:n'Sitstec-?-”eVer’  TSt  tely  upon  the'olllbora- 

in 

mmitPlayS  an  1lmportant  part  in  the  defense  of  the  com- 

remain  a  citizen  and  not  fall  into  a 

military  speciaUsV^'*3'  "  conaider  hl»self  “erely  a 


OD-  . 

„  Eric  Waldman,  The  Goose  Steo  Ts 

German  Army  Today  (Toronto-  mi  i  — .rf"  D0fe-  ±32. 

1964),  p7  40‘ - L  '•■Loronco-  Collier -Macmillan  Canada,  Ltd., 
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From  a  highly  authoritarian  organization  during 

World  War  II,  the  military  system  has  now  emerged  as  a 

democratized  institution.  Some  members  of  the  German  mili- 

36 

tary,  including  general  officers,  even  belong  to  unions. 
While  military  tradition  continues  to  be  a  factor  in  molding 
military  forces,  the  German  people  no  longer  support  mili¬ 
tarism.  The  officer  corps  of  the  Bundeswehr  (West  German 
Armed  Forces),  formed  in  1955,  has  demonstrated  occasional 
disenchantment  with  what  it  construes  to  be  conflicting 
goals-,  this  problem  recently  flared  up  anew  when  30  company 
commanders  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  West  German  Defense 
Minister.  The  memorandum  indicated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Bundeswehr  combat  preparedness  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  "civilian  in  uniform"  concept,  under  which 
"reintegration  into  society"  has  received  a  higher  priority 
than  combat  training.  Further,  it  called  attention  to  the 
shocking  personnel  shortage  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and 
quality.  The  Defense  Minister  admitted  validity  of  the 

charges.  At  present  the  Bundeswehr-  is  unable  to  fill  26,000 

37 

noncommissioned  officer  slots  and  2,600  officer  positions. 

Werner  Von  Scheven,  MAJ  [USACGSC  student],  West 
German  Army,  personal  interview,  21  October  1970. 
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"West  Germany:  Middeldorf 's-  Complaint,"  Newsweek , 
26  April  1971,  pp.  42  &  45.  ‘  ‘  ~ 
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The  strength  of  the  West  German  military  forces 
presently  totals  about  467,000  personnel,  of  which  28,200 
are  officers.  This  much  lower  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted 
men  than  is  found3  in  other  Western  military  forces  exists, 
in  part,  because  certain  specialization  areas  such  as  pro¬ 
curement,  administration,  and  law  are  almost  completely 

;  .  .  .38 

civiliamzed. 

Historical  underpinnings  of  the  German  efficiency 
reporting  system  extend  far  back  in  time.  King  Frederick 
Wilhelm  I  introduced  a  regular  and  continuous  system  of 
reporting  on  all  officers  around  1725.  The  first  recorded 
use  of  efficiency  reports,  however,  dates  back  even  further, 
to  Frederick  Wilhelm,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1620-1688 
(Prus so -German  Army).  In  1806V1807,  as  a  result  of  defeats 
suffered  by  the  German  Army,  efficiency  reporting  received 
close  review.  The  benevolence  of  the  king  and  the  adjutant 
general  toward  generals  with  a  long  period  of  honorable 
service  had  led  to  a  general  predominance  of  over-aged  c" di¬ 
cers  and  mediocre  men  in  the  highest  ranks.  The  system  was 

changed  in  1808  to  insure  that  only  the  best  qualified 

39 

officers  would  achieve  high  rank. 

38 

COL  Hans  Link,  West  German  Army  Liaison  Officer  to 
USACGSC,,  personal  interview,  16  April  1971. 
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Rudolf  Hofmann,  "German  Efficiency  Report  System" 


The  revised'  efficiency  report  called  for  a  complete 
description  of  the  officer,  his  personality,  character, 
value  to  the  military  service,,  and  other  traits,  with  par¬ 
ticular  stress  on  qualifications  related  to  fields  outside 
the  field  services  (general  staff  an&  adjutant  services) ;. 
This  system  proved  highly  effective  and  remained  basically 
unchanged  for  more  .than  100  years  (until  1914).  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  system  can  be  seen  in  several  facts. 

[T]he  careers  of  the  more  prominent  soldiers  of  that  era 
prove  that  this  profusion  of  military  capability  was  in 
large  measure  directly  due  to  the  systematic  selection 
methods  in  force.  In  the  traditional  Prussian  sense, 
many  of  them  were  upstarts,  were  poor,  and  ihad  no  con¬ 
nections  even  though  they  may  have  been  scions  of  old 
families;  this  was  the  case  with  Mol tke,  Roon,  and  Von 
der  Goltz.  Others  such  as  Mackensen,  Lentze,  Kluck  and 
Ludendorff  did  not  even  have  the  advantage  of  ah  old 
name.  Without  the  influence  which  the-  efficiency  rat¬ 
ings  exerted  on  their  careers.,  none  of  these  men  would 
have  attained  the  positions  which  they  did  reach.  - 

Strong  evidence  suggests  that  inflation  of  reports 
has  been  largely  held  in  check  during  most  periods  of  German 
history.  In  maintaining  control,  integrity  of  reporting 
seems  to  have  been  more  important  than  the  appraisal  tech¬ 
niques  employed.  Field  Manual  291,  issued  in  the  1920's, 
stressed  the  importance  of  rendering  honest  and  frank 
ratings.  As  one  author  put  it: 


(U.S.  Army,  Europe,  Historical  Division,  1952),  pp.  3-7. 
40 


Hofmann,  p.  8. 
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High  standards  were  the  rule  in  judging  performance. 
To  omit  mention  of  recognized  weaknesses  would  actually 
harm  the  officer  being  rated  and  be  even  more  harmful  to 
the  service  in  general,  which  depended  on  the  rating 
system  to  place  valuable  officers  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  Thus,  complete  justice  and  objectivity  was 
required  from  every  officer  in  the  preparation  of  effi¬ 
ciency  reports.^ 

Regulations  governing  the  efficiency  reporting  system 
remained  fundamentally  thd*  same  from  before  World  War  I 
until  the  German  defeat  in  World  War  II.  In  effect,  the  OER 
system  had  remained  basically  stable  in  both  principle  and 
application  for  roughly  140  years. 

With  creation  of  the  Bundeswehr.  administrative 

policies  and  the  general  tenor  of  military  life  broke 

sharply  from  the  past.  By  the  1960*s,  the  efficiency 
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reporting  system  had  become  inflated  and  action  to  design 
a  better  system  had  to  be  taken.  Draft  proposals  for  a  new 
system  were  prepared  during  1965,  and  a  new  system  was  field 
tested  in  1969.  Much  of  the  preparatory  effort  devoted  to 
the  new  system  included  a  review  of  methods  used  by  friendly 
allied  forces  and  private  industry,  a  study  of  fundamentals 
developed  by  scientists,  and  suggestions  from  military  per¬ 
sonnel  .  The  basics  of  personality  psychology  were  taken 
into  consideration  for  item  selection  and  arrangement  of  OER 


41 
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Hofmann,  p.  15. 
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rating  elements . 

The  new  OER  went  into  service  in  January  1970  (see 
Appendix  R).  Like  its  predecessor,  it  was  to  be  used  by  all 
West  German  military  forces.  Additionally,  it  was  designed 
to  cover  senior  noncommissioned  officers.  The  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  new  rating  regulation  is  to  attain,  greater  eval¬ 
uative  justice.  To  do  this,  several  major  innovations  were 
introduced.  First,  the  rating  scale  for  evaluating  perform¬ 
ance  was  expanded  from  seven  to  nine  ratings  so  as  to 
improve  differentiation  between  ratees .  At  the  top  of  the 
scale,  "excellent"  was  added. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  Section  G  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  rating  standard  by  reviewing  officials.  If  they 
check  either  "much  too  good"  or  "much  tco  hard"  blocks, 
^subsequent  action  to  lower  or  raise  the  overall  rating  is 
required  at  Ministry  of  Defense  level.  If  they  indicate 
only  a  slight  deviation  from  the  norm  ("a  little  too  good" 
or  "too  hard") ,  notice  is  served  to  the  evaluating  authority 
"that  the  rating  statements  should  be  regarded  with  the 


Gunter  Raulf,  "Efficiency  Ratings  of  Military 
Personnel"  [translation  courtesy  of  COL  Hans  Link,  West 
German  Army  Liaison  Officer  to  USACGSC],  Wehrkunde  [General 
Military  Science!  (West  Germany),  April-May  1970^  pp.  265-68 
[pp.  2-3  &  5  of  translation]. 
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appropriate  reservation."^  The  West  Gepnan  OER  was  the 
only  system  evaluated  in  this  research  that  was  found  to 
have  an  automatic  downgrading  feature  tied  to  evaluation  of 
the  rating  standard  by  the  first  level  reviewer. 

If  the  reviewing  official  disagrees  with  any  of  the 
numerical  scores  assigned  in  any  of  the  rating  tables,  that 
is,  Items  i  through  9,  he  may  enter  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  proper  rating  in  the  "ST"  block  of  the  table.  Rather 
than  having  one  centralized  narrative,  provision  is  made  for 
narrative  remarks  after  completion  of  each  multiple-choice 
description  table.  The  instructions  for  preparation  of  the 
OER  spell  out  precisely  the  form  that  narrative  remarks  must 
take. 

One  of  the  overriding  factors  in  design  of  the  new 
system  was  maximum  use  of  automation  to  manipulate  statis¬ 
tics  and  to  maintain  positive  control.  Numbers  and  alpha 
characters  are  used  extensively  throughout  the  form  to  make 
it  amenable  to  ah  ADP  (automatic  data  processing)  system. 
This  emphasis  on  automation  will  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
daily  readouts ,  as  required ,  in  monitoring  rating  trends . 

Reports  are  required  to  be  submitted  only  at  2 -year 
intervals.  Under  the  new  rating  concept,  it  is  necessary  to 

44 
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submit  only  a  statement  confirming  the  previous  report 

and/or  a  shortened  efficiency  report  where  the  rating  status 

45 

has  undergone  only  slight  changes  or  no  change  at  all. 

This  practice  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  efficiency 
reports  are  prepared  in  duplicate,  with  one  copy  being  main¬ 
tained  at  unit  level.  The  rationale  behind  this  procedure 
is  that  it  avoids  needless  repetition  of  comments  already 
adequately  covered .  While  completion  of  only  a  partial 
report  is  allowed,  it  is  common  practice  for  the  rater  to 
file  a  complete  report  in  each  instance.  Preparation  of 
efficiency  reports  continues  to  be  command  related  starting 
at  company  level. 

The  new  West  German  efficiency  report  is  perhaps  the 
most  highly  structured  of  all  efficiency  reporting  systems . 
It  is  a  precise  instrument  and,  to  complete  it,  a  rating 
official  must  constantly  refer  to  the  administrative 
instructions.  This  factor  militates  against  hasty  prepara¬ 
tion  and  promotes  careful  thought,  a  consideration  that 
could  well  serve  to  improve  the  quality  of  reports  rendered. 
It  should  be  noted  that  each  report  provides  a  complete 
picture  on  the  officer,  including  a  listing  of  previous  duty 
assignments  back  to  1956  or  the  first  assignment.  If  the 

45 
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efficiency  reports  (a  requirement  how),  but  they  were  told 

46 

where  they  ranked  among  contemporaries. 

Aside  from  the  forced  ranking  concept  which  is  soon 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  OER,  the  West  German  Armed  Forces 
use  one  other  major  means  of  evaluating  officer  personnel, 
namely,  the  examination.  Few  officers  are  admitted  to  field 
grade  ranks  prior  to  graduation  from  a  staff  college.  Offi¬ 
cers  must  pass  a  rigid  examination  to  gain  entry  to  a  staff 
college.  Approximately  90  per  cent  pass  this  examination. 
The  top  10  per  cent  of  those  successfully  completing  the 
examination  go  to  the  General  Staff  College,  with  the 
remainder  going  to  the  Joint  Services  Staff  College.  The 
failure  rate  for  the  General  Staff  College  is  in  the  5  to  10 
per  cent  range.  Almost  all  of  those  officers  failing  this 
course  will  still  be  prompted  to  field  grade.  For  the  Joint 
Services  Staff  College,  the  failure  rate  is  20  to  25  per 

cent.  They  can  repeat  the  course  after  one  year  and  must 

,47 

pass  it  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  field -grade. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  just  how  effective  the  new 
pERS  will  be  in  controlling  inflation.  However,  features 
;,that  stand  out  as  having  merit  in  the  area  of  inflation 
icontrol  are: 

46  47 

'Link,  11  February  1971.  *'Link.,  23  April  1971. 


1.  Broadening  of  the  rating  scale  (number  of 
levels)  to  improve  discrimination. 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  rating  standard,  with  provi¬ 
sion  for  automatic ^adjustment  of  "extreme"  reports. 

3.  Variety  of  factors  evaluated  and  precision  of 
the  rating  instrument. 

4.  Making  performance  appraisal  a  command  responsi¬ 
bility. 

5.  T?akin^  pressure  off  the  efficiency  reporting, 

* 

system  by  using  multiple  means  of  evaluation  (OER,  forced 
ranking^  examinations). 

6.  Maximum  use  of  automation  to  permit  instantane¬ 
ous  recall  of  data  in  assessing  rating  trends. 

OERS  of  Australia,  Israel.  Japan . 
and  Yugoslavia 

Four  additional  foreign  OERS  were  selected  for 
review  to  add  further  depth  to  the  research.,  The  military 
organizations  concerned  are  Australian  Army,  Israeli  Armed 
Forces,  Japanese  Army,  and  Yugoslav  Armed  Forces.  These 
systems  were  examined  in,  less  detail  than  the  primary 
systems  covered  by  this  research. 

Australia. --The  confidential  report  form  in  use  by 
the  Australian  Army  (see  Appendix  S)  has  undergone  only 


minor  changes  since  1961  and  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
43 

1955  version.  Reports  are  submitted,  on  an  annual  basis. 

When  an  officer  has  served  under  the  same  rating  official 

during  successive  rating  periods,  the  rater  is  not  required 

to  render  a-  complete  report.  He  may  indicate  "No  change 

49 

from  previous  report"  in  various  sections  of  the  form. 

Confidential  reports  are  currently  rendered  on  all 
officers  through  the  grade  of  colonel.  Until  recently, 
however,  reports  were  not  required  on  officers-  in  the  grade 
of  colonel.  Only  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  and  above  are  authorized  to  rate  officer  subordinates. 
Officers  are  shown  their  reports  and  are  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  initial  them.  Administrative  aspects  of  reporting 
are  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  British  Army. 
Only  commanders  are  authorized  to  rate. 

The  Australians  have  their  own  way  of  controlling 
inflation.  The  Military  Secretary  at  military  headquarters 
in  Canberra  grades  the  rating  standards  of  every  officer, 
and  this  information  is  used,  in  part,  to  make  necessary 

48 

0.  j.  O'Brien,  MAJ,  Royal  Australian  Infantry, 
"Performance  Appraisal  and  the  Confidential  Report,"  Army 
Journal  (Australia),  No.  256,  September  1970,  p.  30. 
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Australia,  Military  Board  Instruction  166-9: 
Regular  Officers — Annual  Confidential  Reports  (Royal 
Australian  Army*  19  August  1969),  p.  2. 
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adjustments  in  the  system.  In  Major  0.  J.  O’Brien's  words: 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Australian  Army  statistical  tech¬ 
niques/controls  applied  to  our  OER  system  are  as>.  follows: 

1.  A  quantitative  score  is  assigned  to  each  grade 
of  endorsement  of  each  of  ten  qualities  or 
variables . 

2.  These  scores  are  totalled. 

3.  The  annual  distribution  of  scores  for  all  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  same  rank  is  normalised  by  conver¬ 
sion  to  McCall's  T  scale. 

4.  The  individual's  T  score  for  a  given  annual 
report  is  calculated,  fr.^m  the  formula: 

Present  _  0  ,  Preceding  Year's 
T  Score  2.  1!  Score  x  1 

.  3  .. 

5.  An  analysis  is  made  of  each  reporting  officer's 
distribution  of  rating  (across  all  reports  he 
has  initiated)*  to  identify  characteristically 
harsh  or  lenient  judges.50 

The  variables  discussed  in  the  formula  are  unknown 

and  would  not  be  released* in  any  case.  McCall's  T  scale  is 

51 

merely  a  standard  deviation  scale:.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  absence  of  numerical  scoring  on  the  confidential 
report  form  itself.  In  any  event,  responses  are  quantified 
to  allow  for  mathematical  processing  per  the  formula. 


500.  J.  O'Brien,  MAJ.  Royal  Australian  Infantry, 
Letter  to  this  writer,  Subject:  -'Confidential  Reporting 
System,"  24  March  1971,  p.  2. 
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Bill  Cobum,  Administrative  Officer,  Australian 
Embassy,  Washington,  telephone  interview*  20  May  1971. 
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The  confidential  report  bears  only  part  of  the 

weight  in  the  promotion  selection  process.  Like  some  of  the 

other  systems  examined,  the  Australian  Army  makes  use  of 

examinations  in  evaluating  officers.  Examinations  are  used 

to  determine  qualification  for  both' captain  and  major. 

These  are  written  examinations .  A  tactical  examination  for 

all  branches,  lasting  eight  consecutive  days,  determines 

qualification'  for  lieutenant  colonel.  This  examination  is 

conducted  in  the  field  and  is  preceded  by  three  weeks  of 

52 

preparation  and  coaching  (refresher  training) . 

Another  factor  in  promotion  selection  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ah  officer  before  boards  of  officers;  Two  boards  of 
officers  are  involved.  The  first,  called  the  Promotion  and 
Selection  Working  Party,  is  headed  by  a  brigadier  (a  briga¬ 
dier  is  not  a  general  officer)  and  his  consnaittee .  This 
board  is  provided  with  no  advance  information  on  the  officer 
except  for  any  personal  knowledge  that  may  exist.  The 
impression  >the  board  of  officers  gains  is  based  purely  on 
the  officer's  performance  before  the  board;  This  board 
grades  him  as  either  "suitable"  or  "unsuitable."  AH  offi¬ 
cers  progress  to  a  second  board  which  consists  of  a  major 
general  and  his  committee,  normally  three  individuals.  This 
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is  called  the  Promotion  and  Selection  Committee.  A  complete 
file  on  the  officer  is  available  to  this  board,  together 
with  a  career  summary  prepared  by  the  Military  Secretary. 

This  board  places  the  officer  in  one  of  three  categories-- 
"X,"  "Y,"  or  "Z."  Category  "X"  connotes  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  promotion  based  on  the  assessed  number  of  vacancies 
that  will  occur  before  the  board  is  again  convened  (annu¬ 
ally)  .  Category  ”Yn  means  that  the  officer  is  suitable  for 
promotion,  but  only  if  further  vacancies  occur;  and  "Z,M 
that  the  officer  is  not  suitable  for  promotion.  No  promo¬ 
tion  list  is  published  and  there  is  no  definite  sequence  of 
promotion  or  priority.  Promotions  are  made  as  positions 
suitable  for  the  officer  open  up.  When  an  officer  falls  in 
"Z"  category  he  is  not  told  this  until  shortly  before  termi¬ 
nation  of  contract /service.  The  Governor  General,  repre- 
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senting  the  Queen,  is  the  final  promotion  authority. 

Based  on  positive  controls  exercised  and  adjustments 
made  in  scoring  by  the  Military  Secretary,  OER  inflation  is 
being  held  in  check. 

Israel. — The  efficiency  reporting  system  used  by  the 
Israeli  Armed  Forces  was  selected  for  review  for  two  basic 
reasons.  First,  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been 
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studied  previously.  The  second  reason  relates  to  Israel's 
recent  combat  successes  and  high  state  *of  military  readiness. 

The  same  report  form  (see  Appendix  T)  is  used  for 

all  services ,  ‘  including  the  large  reserve  forces.  Frequency 

of  preparation  is  greater  than  for  any  other  OERS  examined^ 

with  reports  (required<  on  a  semi-annual  basis  .  .Reports  are 

also  initiated  upon  major  change  of  assignment  or  when  the 

officer  makes  a  "big  mess."  No  numerical  values  are 

assigned  to  the  overall  report  and  each  report  is  considered 

as  an  independent  unit.  The  rater  is  not  required  to  show 
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the  report  to  the  rated  officer  unless  it  is  a  bad  one. 

As  with  the  French  and  West  German  systems,  the 
standards  of  the  rater  are  graded,  in  this  case  by  a  "second 
evaluator."  He  completes  only  a  portion  of  the  form  and  can 
be  classed  as  something  between  an  indorsing  officer  and  a 
reviewer  under  the  U.S.  Army  system.  There  is  no  reviewer 
per  se.  In  Item  8  of  the  OER,  the  rater  is  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  situation: 

Assume  you  are  in  command  of;  a  large  unit  and  have  been 
given  a  special  assignment.  This  officer  will  be  made 
available  to  you.  How  will  you  use  him? 

The  fating  then  assesses  the  officer  against  seven  basic 

utilisation-  areas,  for  example,  command  of  people  in  battle. 

"*\jacob  Shat-Ran,  COL  [USACGSC  student] ,  Israeli 
Army,  personal  interviews,.  2  December  1970  and  25  April  1971. 
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This  is  indicative  of  the  simplicity  of  the  OER  form.  Only 
six  traits  are  evaluated5  the  Yugoslav  OER  being  the  only 
report  to  have  fewer  (three).  Two  of  the  six  traits  relate 
to  the  officer's,  ability  to  anticipate,  react,  and  maintain 
stability  under  the  stress  of  unusual  and  special  situations; 
Individual  achievement  is  stressed  over  methods  used. 

Efficiency  reports  are  of  limited  importance  in  the 
Israeli  Army  since  the  OER  is  considered  only  one  means'  of 
judging  an  officer's  qualification  for  promotion.  Personal 
knowledge  of  fellow  officers  serves  as  a  prime  evaluation 
device.  Examinations  are  used  for  entrance  to  the  staff 
college,  but  they  are  not  too  important.  They  are  primarily 
designed  to  insure  that  an  officer  adequately  prepares  him¬ 
self  through  self-study  prior  to  attending  the  staff  co  lege. 
Also,  various  courses  must  be  completed  for  advancement  to 

certain  grades.  Completion  of  ranger  training  before  promo- 
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tion  to  captain  provides  an  example. 

The  Israeli  Armed  Forces  do  not  appear  to  have  an 
inflation  problem.  One  contributing  factor  is  undoubtedly 
lack  of  importance  of  the  report.  .It  does  not  play  a  big 

1  s 
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part  in  promotion  or  other  personnel  (act ions . 

Japan . — The  present  OER  of  the  Japanese  Ground 
■^Shat-Ran.  ^Shat-Ran. 


Self-Defense  Force  (see  Appendix  U)  has  been  in  effect  about 
20  years.  The  systems  used  by  the  other  services  are  simi¬ 
lar.  Only  commanders  and  staff  principals  (e.g.,  G4)  are 
authorized  to  rate.  Japan,  like  Canada,  has  a  "rib-show" 
policy  for  reports. 

Eight  basic  traits  are  evaluated  bn  the  form  (e.g., 
command  ability),  each  of  which  must  be  graded.  Command 
ability  is  double  weighted  on  the  point  scale  in  comparison 
with  the  other  seven  traits.  The  rating  officer  is  also 
asked  to  select  no  more  than  4  personal  characteristics 
indicative  of  the  rated  officer  (e.g.,  stubborn,  conscien¬ 
tious)  from  a  field  of  '62  characteristics.  Collectively, 
this  adds  up  to  a  slate  of  40  traits  to  be  evaluated ,  more 
than  in  any  other  system  studied  for  this  research.  The 
form  also  uses  a  forced  ranking  system. 

Inflation  of  efficiency  reports  is  a  significant 
problem  with  the  present  system.  "Many  commanders  want  to 
be  a  'good  guy.'"'  The  Ground  Staff  Office,  Ground  Self- 
Defense  Force  Central  Headquarters ,  located  iri  Tokyo ,  main¬ 
tains  an  awareness  of  how  commanders  rate  arid  tempers  the 
reporting  system  accordingly.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
senior  officers  to  get  higher  ratings,  than  more  junior 

^COL  N.  Matsura,  Japanese  Army  Liaison  Officer  to 
USACG3G,  personal  interview,  11  February  1971 . 


officers,  a  case  of  grade  bias.  The  Ground  Staff  Office 
maintains  academic  information  (e.g.,  staff  college)  on  the 
more  junior  officers  as  a  means  of  more  accurately  determin¬ 
ing  their  abilities  in  relation  to  the  type  of  OER  they 
receive. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  systems,  staff  college 

attendance  is  an  important  key  to  success .  The  Japanese 

Army  administers  an  extremely  difficult  examination  to  all 

candidates,  with  only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  them  passing 
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it.  The  only  formal  instruction  given  to  officers  on 
policies  related  to  the  OER  occurs  at  the  staff  college. 

Yugoslavia. --The  OER  used  by  the  armed  forces  of 
Yugoslavia  was  selected  for  review  because  of  that  country’s 
status  as  a,  communist  state.  While  a  copy  of  the  actual 
efficiency  report  could  not  be  provided,  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  was  made  available  to  construct  the  basic  format  (see 
Appendix  V). 

No  one  below  the  position  of  brigade  commander  is 
authorized  to  write  an  OER.  The  report  is  not  referred  to 
higher  authority  for  review that  is,  a  division  commander, 
unless  it  falls  in  one  of  three  categories :  a  battalion 
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commander  is  being  rated;  a  high  rating  is  being  given;  or  a 
negative  rating  is  given.  In  those  cases  where  the  report 
is  referred  to  the  reviewer,  he  assigns  an  overall  rating, 
selecting  from  one  of  four  possible  ratings:  extra  class, 
excellent,  very  good,  or  good.  "Extra  class"  can  be  used 
only  if  a  commander  is  being  evaluated.  This  apparent 
advantage  for  officers  occupying  command  positions  can  be 
seen  in  other  areas  as  well.  Commanders  are  paid  about 
20  per  cent  more  than  officers  of  like  rank  filling  staff 
positions. 

Only  three  traits  are  evaluated  in  the  Yugoslav  OER: 
character  (honesty  and  friendship) ,  relations  with  superiors 
and  subordinates,  and  political/party  stability.  This  is 
the  least  number  of  areas  covered  by  any  of  .the  nine 
efficiency  reporting  systems,  studied. 

The  Yugoslav  military  system  reportedly  fosters  a 
spirit  of  openness  and  informality  among  officers  of  all 
grades — "a  carryover  from  the  revolution."^0  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  subordinate  to  discuss  his  job  requirements  with 
his  superior  in  developing  a  list  of  things  that  must  be 
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Dus an  M.  Divjak,  LTC  [USACGSC  student],  Yugoslav 
Army,  personal  interviews,  12  February  1971  and  23  Anril 
1971. 
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accomplished.  The  subsequent  efficiency  report  is  largely 
based  on  whether  these  tasks  were  in  fact  performed.  This 
"requirements”  approach  makes  the  OER  largely  a  record  of 
mission:  accomplishment.  Inflation  does  hot  appear  to  be  a 
problem,  but  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  documentary 
evidence  there  is  no  way  of  authenticating  this. 

Synopsis . — Information  gleaned  from  study  of  these 
last  four  OERS  serves  to  underscore  some1  of  this  chapter's 
earlier  findings.  The  practice  of  relating  rating  authority 
to  command  authority  was  again  in  evidence.  Examinations 
were  again  seen  as  an  adjunct  to  efficiency  reports  in 
assessing  officer  qualifications,  especially  as  concerns 
.  promotion.  The  "rate  the  rater"  concept  was  again  docu¬ 
mented  (Israeli  Armed  Forces) . 

The  Australian  method  of  adjusting  ratings  at  army 
headquarters  provides  a  type  of  approach  to  OER  monitorship 
and  is  probably  not  too  far  removed  from  methods  used  with 
some  of  the  other  systems.  However,  it  is  rare  indeed  when 
such  methods  are  discussed  openly. 

One  new  approach  materialised  in  reviewing  these 
last  four  systems:  the  requirements  approach  associated 
with  the  Yugoslav  system.  This  is  not  a  new  method  of  per¬ 
formance  appraisal  since  it  is  already  being  used  by  some 
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civilian  firms  in  the  United  States.  It  is  new  from  an  OKU 

standpoint.  This  technique  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 

"objective-!- focused  approach."  It  revolves  around  the  pr in- 

ciple  of  contrasting  a  person's  performance  against  pre- 

established  objectives  and  against  his  own  prior  experi- 
61 

ence.  The  objective-focused,  or  requirements  *  approach 
requires  careful  raonitorship  and  seems  more  adaptable  to 
small,  organizations  or  armies.  Also,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
difficult  approach  to  tie  into  a  combat  environment,  where 
requirements  are  dynamic  and  changing  minute  by  minute. 

Chapter  V  provides  an  overall  comparative  analysis 
of  all  nine  systems,,  along  with  techniques  used. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This'  Study  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  efficiency 
report’  inflation,  its  impact 'on  the 'officer  evaluation 
process,  and  .the  search  for  acceptable:  solutions .  Compara¬ 
tive  evaluation  is  viewed  as  the  most  desirable  use  of  the 
OER  (officer  efficiency  report),  especially  as  concerns 
discrimination  among  successful  officers. 

The  existing  OERS  (officer  efficiency  report  system) 
can  be  classed  as  relatively  effective  in  identifying 
ineffective  officers,  a  matter  of  absolute  value.  From  the 
standpoint  of  comparative  value,  it  has  been  less  than 
optimal  in  differentiating  between  officers  of  outstanding 
quality. 

Several  basic  assumptions  that  were  developed  ear¬ 
lier  in  this  thesis  gave  direction  to  the  research  effort. 
Those  assumptions  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  OER  should  serve  as  a  means  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  among  successful  officers. 

2 .  OER  inf lation< reduces  discrimination  character¬ 
istics  of  a  system  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  value. 
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Historical  review  of  the  OERS  of  the  U.S.  Army 
can  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  inflationary, 
(phenomenon . 

4.  The  U.S ..  Army  can  profit  from  the  review  of 
foreign  officer  evaluation  systems . 

5.  "Performance  appraisal  procedures  cannot  be 
studied  in  isolation;  they  must  be  studied  as  part  of  the 
military  environment  in  which  they  are  used. 

6.  The  degree  of  effectiveness  of  a  particular 
appraisal  technique  depends  on  the  military  system  it  serves- 

Summary 

Research  was  conducted  along  two  separate  lines. 

The  first  phase  concentrated  on  the  OERS  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
order  to  identify  the  magnitude  of  the  inflation  problem,  to 
provide  clues  as  to  the  underlying  root  causes.,  and  to 
identify  methods  that  have  been  employed  to  combat  inflation. 
The  second  phase  was  devoted  to  foreign  systems.  This 
research  also  inquired  into  causes  of  inflation  and  methods 
used  to  reduce  or  eliminate  it.  Finally,  data  on  nine 
;  efficiency  reporting  systems  were  subjected  to  comparative 

analysis . 

Historical  review  of  the  OERS  of  the  U.S.  Army 
l  revealed  that  a  pronounced  inflationary  tendency  has  been  in 

i 

i 
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evidence  for  more  than  40  years  and  that,  it  has  tended  to  be 
acute  since  before  World  War  it.  While  several  techniques 
have  been  used  to  improve  the  system,,  including  forced 
choice  and  forced  ranking  (both  of  short  duration) ,  infla-? 
tion  has  persisted.  There  has  been  little  substantive 
change  in  the  OERS  over  the  years  aside  from  adjustment  of 
OER  format. 

Survey  of  the  various  foreign  systems  revealed  a 
variety  of  techniques  being  used  to  curb  inflation.  They 
can  be  reduced  to  15  primary  approaches  to  inflation  control: 

1.  Limiting  rating  authority  to  commanders  and  key 
staff  members  in  a  headquarters'  (e.g.,  Chief  of  Staff). 

2.  Firm  centralized  administrative  control  and 
monitorship . 

3.  Requiring  that  all  "outstanding"  reports  be 
referred  to  the  highest  authority  for  perusal  (e.g..  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defence) . 

4.  Maximum  use  of  automatic  data  processing  to 
monitor  rating  trends  and  to  identify  problem  areas . 

5.  Adjustment  of  ratings  at  the  highest  level 
(e.g.,  Ministry  of  Defence)  based  on  trend  information 
concerning  the  standards  of  various  rating  officials. 

6.  Threat  of  reprisal  against  rating  officials  who 
habitually  overrate  or  underrate  subordinates ; 
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Publicizing  the  fact  that  rater  standards  fire 
subject  to  review. 

'8.  ^Expansion  of  the  rating*  scale  (e.g. ,  from  seven 
to  nine  adjectival  levels)  to  encourage  a  more  normal 
distribution  pattern. 

9.  Using  multiple  means  of  appraising  officer 
capabilities  to  take  .pressure  off  the  OER. 

10.  Use  of  a  forced  ranking  system  of  appraisal. 

11.  Use  of  forced  distribution  to  insure  that 
ratings  conform  to  a  prescribed  pattern. 

12.  Officer  reviewing  the  report  to  either  "rate 
the  rater"  or  grade  the  validity  of  the  rating  given. 

13  .  Use  of  extremely  precise  reporting  ^procedures 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  objectivity  of  the  rating. 

14.  Prohibiting  the  rated  officer  from  seeing  his 
efficiency  reports  on  the  premise  that  the,  rating  official 
will  then  be  moire  inclined  to  render  an  honest  appraisal. 

15 .  Limiting  rating  authority • to  field  grade 
officers  on  the  premise  that  their  ratings  will  be  more 
•objective  than  those  submitted  by  less  experienced  officers. 

Review  of  the  foreign  systems  also  served  to  reveal 
that  mere  subtle  factors  producing  inflation  control  rare  an 
inbred  sense  of  high  integrity,  confidence  in  the  system, 
and  an  officer  corps  conditioned  to  accept  realistic  ratings. 
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Table  4  compares  each  of  the;  nine  efficiency  reporting, 
systems  in  terms  of  inflation,  administrative  considerations, 
and  evaluation  techniques  used-.  The  systems  are  compared  fin 
26  'separate  areas .  This  fable  highlights  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  findings  of  the  study.  It  can  be  seen  that  five  of 
the  foreign  systems  have  either  eliminated  inflation  or 
appear  to  have  it  under  some  degree  of  control.  It  would  be 
premature  to  judge  the  new  West  German  system,  but  there  are 
signs  that  it  will  ease  the  inflation  problem.  From  a 
comparison,  point  of  view,,  the  U.S.  Army's  system  was  found 
to  be  basically  devoid  of  any  real  device  for  control  of 
inflation. 

The  comparative  analysis  yielded  some  significant 
facts.  All  eight  foreign  systems  limit  rating  authority  to 
commanders  or  key  staff  officials.  Three  of  them  employ  a 
"rate  the  rater"  concept;  four  provide  for  adjustment  of 
ratings  at  the  highest  level  to  compensate  for  "hard"  and 
"easy"'  raters .  Five  of  the  reporting  systems  limit  rating 
authority  to  field'  grade1  officers,,  four  of  them  calling  for 
lieutenant  colonel.  Six  of  the  officer  evaluation  programs 
use  examinations-  to  determine  promotion,  staff  college 
eligibility,  or  both.  None  of  the  system;;  use  an  indorsing 
officer  per  se. 

It  would  be  illogical  to  assume  that  performance 
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appraisal  techniques  that  work  with  one  system  will  automat¬ 
ically  work  with  disparate  systems.  Foreign  systems,  even 
those  used  by  a  sister  service,  must  be  analyzed  carefully, 
for  they  are  in  part  a  .product  of  the  military  environment 
that  spawned  them.  As  a  corollary,  any  foreign  system  or 
technique  that  contrasts  sharply  with  the  historical  and 
psychological’  framework  of  the  U ; S.  Army's  system  may  prove 
difficult  to  assimilate.  At  the  same  time,  pre-conditioning 
of  r-he  officer  corps  to  accept  change,  and  phasing,  of 
changes,  can  significantly  improve  the  acceptability  and 
usableness  of  a  new  system. 

Is  a  new  efficiency  reporting  system  needed  in  the 
U.S .  Army  to  bring  inflation  under  control?  This  study  has 
shown  that  a  significant  shift  in  the  efficiency  report  form 
is  probably  not  required,  but;  if  the  rating  instrument  is  to 
be  effective,  certain  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
evaluation  procedures  heed  to  be  made.  Few  of  the  primary 
approaches  currently  in  use  by  allied  military  forces  relate 
directly  to  performance  appraisal  techniques.  Most  relate 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  program  is  administered  and 
monitored . 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  ingredients  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  efficiency  reporting  system  are: 

1.  Positive  centralized  administrative  control, 
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automated  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

2.  An  environment  which  places  high  value  on1 
professionalism  and  integrity. 

3 .  Limiting  rating  authority  to  experienced 

officers,. 

4.  Educating  the  officer  corps  oh  a  continuing 
basis  in  efficiency  reporting  procedures. 

5.  Exercise  of  command  authority  and  supervision 
to  guard  against  those  officers  who  find  it  impossible  to 
rate  subordinates  with  reasonable  objectivity. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  resulting  from  this  research  are  as 

follows : 

1.  Inflation  can  be  brought  under  control, 

2.  The  administrative  framework  within  which  the 
efficiency  report  operates  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
performance  appraisal  techniques  used. 

3.  Certain  foreign  military  efficiency  reporting 
techniques,  especially  in  the  administrative  area,  should  be 
considered  for  adoption  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Recommendations 

Based'  on  the  findings  of  this  research  report  it  is 


recommended  that: 
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1.  Greater  stress  be  placed  on  objectivity  and 
integrity  of  reporting. 

2.  Rating  authority  be  restricted  to  field  grade 
positions  and  above. 

3.  Commanders  be  required  to  monitor  all  reports 
initiated  within  their  immediate  commands  with  a  view  to 
controlling  inflation; 

4.  Tight  administrative  discipline  be  imposed, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  central  monitoring  office  for 
officer  efficiency  reports  at  Department  of  the  Army  level. 

5.  Serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of 
examinations  as  part  of  the  promotion  selection  process  as 
ah  additional  evaluation  device. 

6.  OER  format  and  processing  be  designed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  automation. 

7 .  Statistics-  be  maintained  covering  the  rating 
standard  of  each  officer  in  relation  to  established  guide¬ 
lines  and  trends,  with  provision  for  adjustment  of  ratings 
at  Department  of  the  Army  level  based  oh  established 
standards . 

8.  All  officer  basic  ahd> advanced  courses,  as  well 
as  the  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  .Staff 
College,  include  instruction  in  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
OER  and  in  policies  and  procedures  associated  with  it. 


9.  Liaison  be  maintained  with  allied  military 
forces  so  that  the  U.S .  Army  and  they  might,  capitalize  on 
&ach  other 1 s  innovations . 

10.  Officers  be  shown  their  efficiency  reports  at 
the  time  they  are  initiated  in  order  to  increase  confidence 
in  the  officer  efficiency  reporting  system. 

11.  Any  new  study  of  the  OERS  should  consider  the 
human  side  effects  of  a  departure  from,  past  methodology. 


APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX  A:  SOURCES  OF  ERROR  COMMON 
TO  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL* 


1.  A  willingness  to  rate  subordinates  who  may  be 
virtually  unknown. 

2.  ,An  unwillingness  to  take  the  time  or  make  the 
effort  to  analyze  subordinates  thoroughly. 

3.  Differences  in  rater  temperament--some  are  over¬ 
friendly,  others  are  overcritical . 

4.  The  "halo  effect" — if  the  man  is  liked,  he  is  seen 
as  excelling  in  every  trait;  if  disliked,  as  deficient  in 
every  trait. 

5.  The  overweighting  of  recent  occurrences,  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

6.  The  "sunflower"  effect--the  need  to  give  superiors 
information  which  will  not  embarrass  the  rater  ("None  of  my 
men  is  less  than  100%- -I  wouldn't  keep  him"). 

7.,  The  need  to  second-guess  superiors -rto  tell  them 
what  they  wanj:  to  hear,. 

8..  The  need  to  play  politics — to  use  the  ratings  to 
curry  subordinates'  favor. 

9.  The  reluctance  to  make  adverse  ratings  for  fear 
they  might  have  to  be  discussed  with  the  employee. 

10.  The  use  of  ratings  for  an  ulterior  purpose--to 
justify  giving  or  withholding  raises  or  promotions . 


*Extrac ted  from:  Robert  N.  McMurry,  "Clear  Communica¬ 
tions  for  Chief  Executives,"  in  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  How  Successful  Executives  Handle  People: 
Twelve  Studies  in  Communications  and  Management  Skills 
([Cambridge,  Mass.],  1951),  p.  3. 
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11.  The  lack  of  uniform  criteria  or  standards  of  per- 
f o', Amnncp  from  rater  to  rater. 

12.  Personal  prejudice  or  bias  on  the  part  of  the  rater 
--"All  Swedes  are  squareheads." 

13.  Extreme  rater  indecisiveness“-the  inability  to  make 
a  categorical  judgment. 

14.  Lack  of  analytical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  rater 
— the  inability  to  see  causal  relationships. 

15.  "Central  tendency" — the  reluctance  of  the  rater  to 
rate  either  high  or  low,  the  wish  to  stick  to  "good"  or 
"average." 

16.  A  proneness  to  wishful  thinking — "Everyone  is 
promotable,  perhaps  in  five  years." 
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_ 1 _ SECTIOW  II _ _ 

CSTIMATEO  DCSIRAHILIYY  II  VARIOHB  CAPACITIES  -  INDICATE  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TOU  WOULD  OCSIRE  THE  HATED  OFFICER  TO 
SERVE  UHOCR  TOO  IK  EACH  TYPE  OF  OOTY  DESCRIBED  BELOW.  PLACE  AH  X  I*  THE  PROPER  BOX.  CORSIOER  EACH  ITCH  IN  TERMS 
APPROPRIATE  TO  RATED  GRADE  AND  BRANCH.  USE  THE  •UNKNOWN*  COLUMN  ONLY  IF  THE  NATURE  OF  YOUR  CONTACTS  WITH  THE  RATED 
OFFICER  HANES  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  YOU  TO  MAKE  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  PROBABLE  USEFULNESS  IN  A  PARTICULAR  ASSIGNMENT. 
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SECT I CM  III 
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A.  PERFORMANCE  Of  OUTY -CNBIKRIM  BRLT  OFFICERS 
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IMPORTANT*  r  C  PfttPARAllON  OF  AM  EFFICIENCY  REPORT  1*  A  URIOUS  RESPONSIBILITY  6 ACM  INDIVIDUAL  WILL  TAKE  THE  SANE  PA1NS1  AKING  CARE  IN  THE  PREP 
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PERSONAL  DATA  (Raa d  paragraph  32a,  AR  62J‘I03) 


»  LAST  NAM[  ■  f  IAJT  K*Mr  •  MlDOLt  INITIAL 


i  unit,  organization,  station,  and  major  command 


BRANCH 


J,  GRADE  AOATCOP  RAHMBAHC  lOETAIL 


PART  II  •  REPORTING  PERIOD  AND  DUTY  DATA  (Rsad  paragraph  3-2b.  AR  623*i03) 


PERIOD  COVCRCO 


fcu  REASON  FOR  SUBMITTING  REPORT  (Chack) 


CHANCE  OF  RATER 


PCS  RaYCO  OFFICER 


CHANCE  OF  DUTY  FOR  RATED  OFFICER 


OTHER  (Specif/,) 


FREQUENT  OBSERVATION 


{INFREQUENT  OBSERVATION 


{records  and  reports 


(OTHER  (Spaclly) 


PART  III .  AUTHENTICATION  (Raad  paragraph  Mt.  AR  623*105) 


6.  SIGNATURE  OF  INDORSER 


REVIEWER  (Raad  chapter  5.  AR  623'fOi) 


SIGNATURE  OF  REVIEWER 


jTYPEO  NAME,  ORADE.  BRANCH.  SERVICE  NUMBER.  ORGANIZATION  ANO  DUTY  (DATE 


MV  REVIEW  C~)  INDICATES  NO  FURTHER  ACTION  ,M  *CTiON  STATCO  ON  INCt  OSURES 


I  DATE  ENTERED  ON  OA  FORM  «* 


PERSONNEL  OFFICER'S  INITIALS 


d  THIS  REPORT  MAS _ _ INCLOSURES.  (Inaatt  *,0”  it  approprista) 


.XLX'Jl  RATE0  °'?ICER  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SAME  GRADE, 

SIMILAR  EXPERIENCE  UILITArV  SCHOOLING.  AND  TIME  IN  GRADE  ITEMS  DESIGNATED  BY  ASTERISK  REQUIRE  EXPLANATION  IN  FART  XI 


PART  IV  .  PERSONAL  QUALITIES  (R**d  paragraph  4*3d.  AR  623*105) 


0  ADAPTABILITY M4vi»  to  naw  or  chang gtng  situations) 
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APPEARANCE  (Possesses  solitary  bearing  and  la  naal,  aaxart,  and  walbgnxmtad) 


d.  COOPERATION  (Woita  In  harmony  with  othara  aa  4  team  menbar) 


a.  DECISIVENESS  (Ability  to  raach  conclusion*  promptly  and  daclda  a  datlnlta  couraa  ot  action) 


t  DEPENDABILITY  (Conalatantly  accomplishes  daalrad  action a  with  minimum  supervision) 


g  ENTHUSIASM  (Motivates  othara  by  hla  keen  Interest  and pataona!  participation) 
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I*.  PRINCIPAL  OUTY 


_ PART  V  »  DUTY  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  HATED  PERIOD  (Rid  pitigripS  40»,  AR  613-105) 

b.  DUTY  MOS  C.  AUYH  ORADE 
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0 const  I  TOP  SECOND  MIDDLE  FOURTH  BOTTOM*  NOT  OBSERVED 

RATER  IMOORSER  1  2  3  4  5  N/O 

I.  DISPLAYS  A  PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OP  AUiONEO  DUTIES 
6.  MANAOCS  RESOURCES  CPPICIENTLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY 
C  ESTABLISHES  AND  ACHIEVES  HIGH  STANOAROS  OP  PERFORMANCE 

d  FULFILLS  HIS  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUBORDINATE*  _ 

«.  PLANS  BEYOND  THE  IMMEDIATE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  ASSIONEO  DUTIES _ 

_  t.  OeUQAICS  AUTHORITY  as  appropriate _ _ 

|  EXERCISES  PROPER  OCOREE  OP  SUPERVISION  _ 

\  COMMANOS  CONFIDENCE  AND  RESPECT 
I.  ACCEPTS  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  HIS  ACTIONS 

/,  WILLINGLY  ACCEPTS  AHO  ACTS  UPON  SUGGESTIONS  ANO  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

k.  EXPRESSES  HINSELF  CLEARLY  ANO  CONCISELY  ORALLY 

l.  EXPRESSES  HIMSELF  CLEARLY  ANO  CONCISELY  IN  WRITING 
n  MAINTAINS  an  APPROPRIATE  LEVEL  OF  PHYSICAL  FITHEiS 

. ft.  HAS  CONCERN  »OR  THE  WELFARE  OF  SUBORDINATES  ~~~ 

PART  VH  •  DEMONSTRATED  PERFORMANCE  OF  PRESENT  DUTY  (Hid  pnnjuph  404,  AR  423  105) 

RATER  INDORSER 

PERFORMS  THIS  DUTY  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  OFFICER  I  KNOW  • 

PERFORMANCE  OF  THIS  DUTY  EQUALED  BY  VERY  PEW  OFFICERS 
PERFORMS  THIS  DUTY  BET  TER  THAN  MOST  OFFICERS 

PERFORMS  THIS  DUTY  A$  WELL  AS  MOST  OFFICERS  _ _ 

_ PERFORMANCE  OF  THIS  OUTY  MEETS  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  _ _ 

_ PERFORMS  THIS  DUTY  IN  AM  UNSATISFACTORY  MANNER* _ 

FART  XI  -  COMMENTS  (Rid  p*.  f  ttiph  4-31,  AR623-IQS) 


PART  VIII  ‘  PROMOTION  POTENTIAL 
(Rid  pitigripS  4-3K  AR  623-103) 


PROMOTE  AHEAO  OF  CONTEMPORARIES 
'EXHIBITS  CHARACTERISTICS  WHICH 
SHOULO  BRING  HIM  TO  THZ  HIGHEST 

_ gasmoiLUdJsaLABMYa _ 

PROMOTE  ALONG  WITH 
_______  CONTEMPORARIES 

DO  NOT  PROMOTE  AT  THIS  TIME* 

DO  NOT  PROMOTE  THIS  OFFICER* 

PART  IX  •  SCHOOLING  POTENTIAL 
(Rid  pingtipS  4-3S,  AR  613-105) 


NOT  APPLICABLE 
OTHER  (Spicily  t»to W) 


PART  X  .  ASSIGNMENT  PdTtfif  IAL 
(Rid  pin  grips  4-3h,  AR  623-105) 

ill  234  5-  H/0 


(potential  for  hioher  level  staffi 


!  &  INDORSER  CJl  AM  UNABLE  T<A  EVALUATE  THIS  OFFICER  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASON) 


PART  XII .  OVER-ALL  VALUE  TO  THE  SERVICE  (Rid  pngnptt  4*3 /,  AR  623- IQS) 


£«.  OFFICERS  OF  THIS  ORAOE 

PLACEMENT  OF  OFFICERS  f£nl*r  •  In  ipprcprlit*  gtxxrp) 

g  FUNCTION!  |  CURRENTLY 

' 

BOTTOM  ITH 

FOURTH 

MIDDLE 

SECOND 

TOP 

OVER-ALL  GROUP 

$  INDORSE  RATER 

5  INDORSER 

I  tk,  RANXINQ  OF  THIS  OFFICER  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  ALL  ARMY  OFFICES  OF  THIS  ORAOE  AHO  BRANCH  I  KNOW  WELL  ENOUOM  TO  RATE 
!  RATER  I  ”  ~*"~" 


*oro;  me  o-iii-tit/iii 


APPENDIX  I:  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  OFFICER 
EFFICIENCY  REPORTING  SYSTEM 


TO: 


SUBJECT:  Officer  Efficiency  Reporting  System- -Questionnaire 


1.  A  new  officer  efficiency  report  system  is  due  for  field 
testing  later  this  year.  Responses  to  this  question¬ 
naire  survey  will  be  provided  to  DCSPER,  DA,  for 
consideration  in  developing  the  new  system.  The  infor¬ 
mation  will  also  be  used  in  fulfilling  a  student 
research  requirement  here  at  the  College. 

2 .  This  questionnaire  is  more  meaningful  than  most  you 
will  receive  in  that  your  response  may  influence  Army 
thinking  on  this  subject.  Your  cooperation  will  also 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  a  fellow  student. 

3.  Questionnaires  should  be  returned  to 

Major  Robert  L.  Dilworth 
Section  (Lucky)  13 


■'•P5K! 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1  .  Basic  information: 

Rank _  Branch _ 

Active  Commissioned  Service: _ years  +  _ months 

2.  Approximately  how  many  efficiency  reports  have  you  coftt*-' 
pleted  as  a  rater  (not  indorser)  in  the  last  10  years? 

10  or  less _  11-20 _  21-30 _  40  or  more _ 

3.  Which  functional  category  best  represents  your  primary 
overall  career  experience? 

Combat; _ Combat  Support _  Combat  Service  Support _ 

4.  Is  our  present  OER  system  effective  in  identifying 
officers  of  little  potential  value  to  the  service? 

Yes _  No _ 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  present  OER  system  effectively 
identifies  those  officers  having  the  greatest  future 
potential  (future  colonels  and  generals)? 

Yes  No _ 

6.  How  would  you  rate  efficiency  reports  you  have  received? 
_ Accurately  portrayed  my  abilities . 

_ Tended  to  underrate  my  abilities . 

_ Overrated  my  abilities. 

7.  Could  the  OER  system  be  improved  by  using  one  form  of 
report  for  company  grade  officers  and  another  for  all 
other  grades? 

Yes  _  No 


1 
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Which  of  the  following  appraisal  techniques  would  serve 
to  improve  our  system  of  determining  the  relative  merit 
and  potential  of  army  officers?  Which  techniques  would 
you  be  willing  to  accept?  (Circle  Y  (Yes)  or  N  (No).) 

•  • 

Would  Improve  Am  Willing 
Technique  System  To  Accept 


Peer  Rating  (evaluation  of 
your  abilities  by  contempo¬ 
raries)  .  Y  N 

Forced  Choice  (select  phrases 

most  descriptive  of  the 

officer) .  Y  N 

Periodic  Written  Examination 
(every  two  years) --as  one 
device  for  determining  branch 
qualification  .  Y  N 

Forced  Ranking  (commander  or 
supervisor  forced  to  rank  his 
officers  numerically  from  top 
to  bottom) . Y  N 

Upgrading  of  the  Counseling 
Requirement  . .  Y  N 

Return  to  a  relative  ranking 
in  academic  reports  prepared 
by  service  schools .  Y  N 


Y  N 

Y  N 

Y  N 

Y  N 

Y  N 

Y  N 


Which  of  the  following  statements  most  accurately 
reflect  your  views?  (You  may  select  more  than  one.) 


The  efficiency  report  should  always  be  shown  to 
the  rated  officer. 


The  rating  officer  will  tend  to  render  a  more 
objective  appraisal  if  he  knows  the  rated  officer 
will  not  see  the  report. 

_I  do  not  object  to  a  "no  show"  policy  so  long  as  I 
am  properly  counseled  (know  where  I  stand)  and  the 
report  receives  judicious  review  at  all  levels. 

[There  is  more  to  Item  9.] 
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_ The  efficiency  report  should  never  be  shown  to  the 

rated  officer. 

10.  How  do  you  view  inflation  of  efficiency  ratings? 

_ Overplayed,  not  really  a  problem. 

_ Can  be  considered  a  minor  problem. 

_ Can  be  considered  a  significant  problem. 

_ The  single  most  important  problem  with  the  present 

system. 

11.  Certain  foreign  officer  efficiency  report  systems  pro¬ 
vide  for  rating  the  standards  of  the  rater.  Under  this 
system  the  indorsing  officer  or  reviewing  official 
rates  the  rater  in  completing  his  portion  of  the  report. 
This  normally  entails  selection  of  the  appropriate 
entry  (too  hard,  fair,  average,  lenient).  Do  you 
recommend  use  of  this  technique  with  the  U.S.  Army  OER 
system? 

Yes _  No _ 

12.  Should  there  be  a  different  type  efficiency  report  for 
combat  type  positions  as  opposed  to  Combat  Support/Com¬ 
bat  Service  Support? 

Yes _  No_ _ 

13.  Is  the  officer  corps  being  given  sufficient  instruction 
in  the  purpose  and  use  of  efficiency  reports? 

Yes _  No _ 

14.  Comments,  if  any  (on  reverse  side). 


THANK  YOU  FOR  TAKING  TIME  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE. 


/s /  Robert  L.  Dilworth 

ROBERT  L.  DILWORTH,  MA J ,  AGC 
SECTION  13 


APPENDIX  J:  DETAILED  SUMMARY  OF 
RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Compos ition  of  officer  sample; 

U.S.  Army  officers  attending  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  Class  of  1970-71. 

A  random  sampling  of  247  officers  was  selected  (every 
fifth  officer  from  the  official  alphabetical  class 
roster) .  Minor  adjustment  in  the  basic  sampling  tech¬ 
nique  was  required  to  insure  coverage  of  all  branches . 

A  total  of  208  officers  (84  per  cent)  responded. 

Grade  distribution:  lieutenant  colonels/48;  majors/160. 

Active  commissioned  service:  (No  indication/5) 


No.  of 
Years 

No.  of 
Officers 

No.  of 
Years 

No.  of 
Officers 

8 

1 

IB 

33 

9 

19 

14 

34 

10 

22 

15 

19 

11 

29 

16 

10 

12 

27 

16+ 

9 

Branch  distribution: 

(No  indication/6) 

Branch 

No .  of 
Officers 

Branch 

No .  of 
Officers 

AD 

16 

JA 

0 

AG 

8 

MC 

1 

AR 

16 

MI 

17 

CA 

0 

MP 

1 

CE 

12 

MS 

7 

CH 

^  (continued)  ^ 

10 
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Branch  distribution: 

No .  of 

(continued) 

No .  of 

Branch 

Officers 

Branch 

Officers 

CM 

4 

QM 

7 

DC 

1 

SC 

21 

FA 

26 

TC 

12 

FI 

3 

VC 

0 

IN 

45 

WA 

2 

.  .  .  .  .  f  V 

Primary  overall  career  interest:  (No  indication/6) 


Combat  62 

Combat  Support  82 

Combat  Service  Support  58 

Tabulation  of  response  information: 

Question  4 --Is  our  present  OER  system  effective  in  identify¬ 
ing  officers  of  little  potential  value  to  the  service? 

Yes/139  No/67  No  indication/2 

Question  5^ — Do  you  feel  that  the  present  OER  system  effec¬ 
tively  identifies  those  officers  having  the  greatest 
future  potential  (future  colonels  and  generals)? 

Yes/73  No/129  No  indication/6 

Question  6.--How  would  you  rate  efficiency  reports  you  have 
received? 


Accurately  portrayed  my  abilities  82 
Tended  to  underrate  my  abilities  10 
Overrated  my  abilities  92 
More  than  one  answer  checked  21 
No  indication  3 


Question  7_- -Could  the  OER  system  be  improved  by  using  one 
form  of  report  for  company  grade  officers  and  another 
for  all  other  grades?  ("No  indication"  response 
includes  "Undecided.") 

Yes/92  No/94  No  indication/22 
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Question  8^-Which  of  the  following  appraisal  techniques 
would  serve  to  improve  our  system  of  determining  the 
relative  merit  and  potential  of  army  officers?  Which 
techniques  would  you  be  willing  to  accept? 

Would  Improve  Am  Willing 

System _  To  Accept 


Technique 

Yes 

No 

Blank 

Yes 

No 

Blank 

Peer  Rating 

55 

142 

11 

75- 

124 

9 

Forced  Choice 

78 

123 

7 

120 

84 

4 

Examination 

90 

113 

5 

117 

85 

6 

Forced  Ranking 

58 

143 

9 

89 

114 

5 

Counseling 

179 

28 

1 

189 

13 

6 

Academic  Pranking 

33 

170 

5 

76 

127 

5 

Question  £--Which  of  the  following  statements  most  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  your  views?  (You  may  select  more  than 
one. ) 

Efficiency  report  should  always  be  shown 
to  rated  officer.  185 

Rating  officer  will  tend  to  render  a 
more  objective  appraisal  if  he  knows 
rated  officer  will  not  see  report.  28 

I  do  not  object  to  "no  show"  policy  so 
long  as  I  am  properly  counseled  (know 
where  I  stand)  and  report  receives 
judicious  review  at  all  levels .  55 

Efficiency  report  should  never  be  shown 
to  rated  officer.  2 


Question  10- -How  do  you  view  inflation  of  efficiency  ratings? 


Overplayed,  not  really  a  problem  9 
Minor  problem  34 
Significant  problem  92 
Single  most  important  problem  72 
Don ' t  know  1 


Question  11 --Certain  foreign  officer  efficiency  report  sys¬ 
tems  provide  for  rating  the  standards  of  the  rater. 
Under  this  system  the  indorsing  officer  or  reviewing 
official  rates  the  rater  in  completing  his  portion  of 
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the  report.  This  normally  entails  selection  of  the 
appropriate  entry  (too  hard,  fair,  average,  lenient). 

Do  you  recommend  use  of  this  technique  with  the  li.S. 

Amy  OER  system? 

Yes/116  No/85  No  indication/7 

Question  12 --Should  there  be  a  different  type  efficiency 
report  for  combat  type  positions  as  opposed  to  Combat 
Support/Combat  Service  Support? 

Yes/55  No/150  Don't  know/3 

Question  13 --Is  the  officer  corps  being  given  sufficient 

instruction  in  the  purpose  and  use  of  efficiency  reports? 

Yes/77  No/130  Undecided/1 

Question  14 - -Comments ,  if  any. 

A  total  of  55  officers  submitted  comments .  The  more 
substantive  comments  are  shown  in  Appendix  K. 

Correlation  of  response  information  for  Questions  6  and  IQ. 

Q6  concerned  officer's  personal  experience  with  OER;  Q10, 
his  overall  viewpoint  on  inflation.  In  matching  response  to 
Q6  and  Q10,  12  combinations  were  possible.  (Multiple 
response  to  either  question  was  disregarded.)  Results: 


Number 

Matching 


7 

10 

35 

29 

0 

2 

5 

3 

2 

15 

41 

39 


Combination 


Question  6 


Question  10 


Accurate 


No  problem 

Minor  problem 

Significant  problem 

Single  most  important  problem 


Underrated 


No  problem 

Minor  problem 

Significant  problem 

Single  most  important  problem 


Overrated 


No  problem 

Minor  problem 

Significant  problem 

Single  most  important  problem 


APPENDIX  K: 


COMPENDIUM  OF  STUDENT  COMMENTS 


Representative  student  comments  were  extracted  from  the 
returned  questionnaires  and  were  categorized  according  to 
primary  orientation.  The  quotations  presented  below  cover 
problems  associated  with  the  present  officer  efficiency 
report  (OER) ,  evaluative  techniques ,  and  general  comments . 


Problems  Associated  with  Present  OER 

LTC ,  EN:  The  rating  system  in  the  Army  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  ....  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
a  system  that  is  designed  to  eliminate  a  man  when  he  has 
reached  his  maximum  capability.  If  an  officer  gets  passed 
over  successively,  he  will  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

It  may  be  that  the  officer  has  reached  his  peak  and  can't  go 
any  further  on  the  promotion  ladder^  but  why  do  we  get  rid  of 
him?  The  Army  should  have  a  system  that  would  allow  a  man 
to  progress  up  the  promotion  ladder  until  he  is  at  the  peak 
of  performance- -with  some  officers  this  might  be  the  rank  of 
Captain  or  Major.  With  a  few  it  will  be  General.  ...  If 
this  were  the  system,  then  the  OER  would  not  be  as  inflated 
as  under  the  present  system. 

MAJ ,  AG:  ODCSPER  coo"  7  come  up  with  a  new  OER  system  each 
year,  but  if  officers  inflate  the  system  (as  they/we  have 
done  on  the  past  three  forms)  the  new  system  will  not  serve 
the  purpose.  There  appears  to  be  a  rather  prevailing  feel¬ 
ing  that  all  officers  are  entitled  to  a  good  OER  regardless 
of  whether  he  has  contributed  to  his  organization  or  not. 
Many  senior  officers  and  large  headquarters  establish  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  just  how  good  the  report  will  be.  We  merely 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  system  by  doing  this --the  point 
is,  a  new  form  won't  correct  the  present  situation. 

MAJ ,  FA:  Based  on  my  experience  as  either  rater  or  indorser 
of  some  40  officers/warrant  officers  simultaneously,  I  am 
disgusted  by  unending  "guidance"  from  senior  commanders  who 
inform  me  of  such  things  as  follow: 

1.  A  "2"  for  ability  of  a  battery  commander  to  command 
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a  battalion  in  the  future  eliminates  him  from  ever 
being  considered  for  such  a  command. 

2.  A  battery  commander  who  is  relieved  from  command  in 
combat  because  of  unsatisfactory  performance  cannot 
be  so  written  up  because  it  might  be  damaging  to  his 
career! 

3.  Anything  less  than  a  "1"  in  Part  IV,  VI,  and  X  are 
permanently  damaging  to  a  man's  career. 

4.  A  score  below  90  in  Part  Xllb  is  permanently  damag¬ 
ing  to  a  man's  career,  etc.,  ad  nauseum! 

MAJ,  IN:  [T]he  biggest  problem  in  the  OER  system  lies  in 
the  people  who  use  it.  Most  officers  I  have  observed 
(including  myself  in  a  couple  of  instances)  lack  the  guts  to 
sit  down  with  another  man,  tell  him  how  they  evaluate  him, 
and  try  to  help  him  improve  his  performance--and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  put  it  in  writing.  Inflated  reports  result 
from  the  fact  that  most  people  want  to  get  along  and  not 
make  anyone  unhappy.  As  a  result  the  OER  tends  to  lose  its 
meaning.  When  most  officers  are  so  outstanding  as  their 
OERs  say  they  are,  the  positions  in  which  a  man  has  served 
become  more  important  than  their  manner  of  performance  in 
these  positions  when  it  comes  time  for  promotion.  Most  of 
us  fail  to  fulfill  this  important  aspect  of  leadership  as 
officers . 

MAJ,  MI:  Poor  officers  are  not  identified  and  eliminated 
soon  enough.  Inflation  of  reports  contributes  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  as  does  reluctance  to  "hurt"  a  young  officer.  By  the 
time  the  Army  gets  around  to  realizing  an  officer  is  ineffec¬ 
tive  he  may  have  been  in  for  10  or  more  years,  making  it 
much  more  difficult  to  eliminate  him  from  the  service. 

MAJ,  OP:  I  personally  know  alcoholics  who  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Colonel  even  though  essentially  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  after  1800  each  night.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
happen  to  officers  considered  to  verge  on  incompetence  as 
leaders --all  from  lack  of  guts  by  raters.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
credibility  gap  between  0P0  and  the  field .  It  all  goes  back 
to  a  lack  of  candor  when  asked  if  certain  things  exist,  such 
as  an  order  of  merit  list.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
there  is  some  sort  of  skullduggery  in  0P0  as  to  use  of  OERs . 
This  particularly  hits  me  when  they  talk  of  downgrading  the 
numbers  when  I  know  from  experience  that  huge  masses  of  data 
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on  huge  numbers  of  people  defy  handling  efficiently  unless 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  numerical  code.  The  0P0  has  a  large 
problem  and  they  must  do  it  efficiently;  so  why  try  to  fool 
the  troops --just  admit  what  is  done  and  keep  the  results 
private.  An  across-the-board  approach  to  baldfaced  honesty 
might  help  the  OER  situation. as  concerns  inflation,  etc. 

MAJ,  OD:  [T]he  greatest  danger  and  problem  with  our  present 
OER  is  that  we  force  the  rater  to  practice  quack  psychology. 
He  is  asked  to  judge  a  man  on  a  long  "laundry  list"  of  psy¬ 
chological  traits .  I  submit  that  unless  the  rater  is  a 
graduate  psychologist  he  cannot  make  these  judgments.  More¬ 
over,  if  a  man  performs  his  job  well,  of  what  earthly  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  what  the  rater  thinks  of  his  tact, 
force,  etc.?  To  me  the  gut  of  performance  appraisal  is  how 
well  did  the  man  perform  the  job  that  was  expected  of  him? 
This,  of  course,  begs  the  question  of  did  the  rater  tell  the 
man  what  was  expected  of  him? 

MAJ,  SC:  The  major  problem  with  inflation  exists  when  a 
given  rater  is  not  aware  of,  or  refuses  to  accept,  the 
inflation  of  efficiency  reports  and  renders  an  honest  evalu¬ 
ation.  ...  An  average  OER  is  tantamount  to  cutting  an 
officer's  throat  and  he  is  on  the  way  out.  Although  the 
indorser  and  reviewer  should  catch  such  things  and  acquaint 
the  rater  with  the  realities  of  the  system  and  request 
reconsideration  of  average  ratings,  the  rater  cannot  be 
compelled  to  change  a  rating. 


Evaluative  Techniques 

LTC ,  CM:  A  computer  program  could  be  established  at  DA 
which  would  categorize  raters  by  type  based  on  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  This  would  allow  adjustments  to  be  made. 

LTC ,  FA:  [T]he  rater  could  answer  a  section  of  the  OER  to 
state  "how  he  rates." 

LTC,  MI:  Forms  could  be  made  more  difficult  to  make  raters 
have  to  spend  more  time  preparing  them. 

MAJ,  AG:  The  Army  needs  two  things  to  improve  the  OER  sys¬ 
tem:  more  instruction  and  information  on  the  system  and 
less  change  in  OER  system  forms  or  concepts.  The  Army  could 
well  study  the  Navy  system  and  the  number  of  changes  made  in 
the  last  20  years. 
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MAJ,  AG:  A  system  could  be  used  requiring  a  "self-rating  by 
the  rater.  Some  raters  pride  themselves  with  being  a  "tough 
rater"  etc.  We  might  find  more  truth  in  the  "seif-rating" 
than  in  the  actual  rating! 

MAJ,  AR:  [A]  Xerox  copy  of  each  completed  report  should  be 
sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  rated  officer  from  DA.  This 
will  enable  him  to  see  the  completed  report,  keep  his  own 
file,  etc.  This  will  also  keep  the  raters  and  indorsers  in 
line,  knowing  that  the  rated  officers  will  be  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  report. 

MAJ,  CE:  I  feel  that  10  percent,  and  only  10  percent,  of 
the  officers  should  be  rated,  five  percent  on  the  top 
(future  generals)  and  five  percent  on  the  bottom  (eliminate 
from  service  soonest)-.  All  the  rest  of  the  officers  could 
be  promoted  as  their  time  in  grade  reaches  the  limit. 

MAJ,  FA:  DA  DCSPER  would  get  better  results  if  they  made 
more  effort  to  tell  people  how  these  reports  are  used. 

MAJ,  FA:  Ratings  on  OERs  often  reflect  the  ratings  received 
earlier  by  raters  and  indorsers .  Those  officers  who  have 
habitually  received  high  ratings  tend  to  give  high  ratings, 
and,  conversely,  those  who  have  received  low  ratings  tend  to 
give  low  ratings.  A  background  review  of  the  rater  and 
indorser  might  bring  the  OER  into  its  proper  perspective. 

MAJ,  IN:  (1)  The  process  of  selecting  officers  in  the 
secondary  promotion  zone  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
Two  officers  with  the  same  abilities,  potential  for  higher 
command  and  staff  positions,  and  performing  essentially  the 
same  duties  with  equal  reliability,  may  be  rated  at  differ¬ 
ent  levels.  One  is  instructing  at  the  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  and  the  other  instructing  ROTC  cadets  at  a  univer¬ 
sity.  The  officer  serving  at  the  Infantry  School  will 
invariably  be  higher. 

(2)  A  system  needs  to  be  established  at  DA  to  rate  the 
rater  and  thus  affect  the  results  of  efficiency  reports  he 
renders.  The  Infantry  School  had,  and  I  assume  still  has,  a 
policy  of  "If  you  work  here,  you  have  to  be  tops."  This  is 
not  the  case  when  you  are  working  for  a  P.M.S.  lieutenant  ■ 
colonel  or  colonel  twice  passed  over  for  promotion,  and  on 
his  terminal  assignment. 

MAJ,  IN:  The  most  significant  problem  is  lack  of  a  weight 


assigned  to  a  rater  based  upon  his  rating.  A  weight  could 
easily  be  assigned  through  the  use  of  the  computer. 

MAJ,  IN:  Performance  counseling  must  be  required  by  regula¬ 
tion: 

(1)  Rating  officer  must  be  taught  how  to  counsel. 

(2)  Record  of  counseling  (dates  and  content)  should  be 
attached  to  OER. 

MAJ,  IN:  A  rating  index  of  each  rating  officer  could  be 
developed  and  maintained  by  including  each  of  his  reports  in 
the  computations.  Additionally,  a  standard  or  acceptable 
deviation  (both  up  and  down)  from  this  index  could  be  deter¬ 
mined.  As  each  efficiency  report  is  considered  it  could  be 
measured  against  these  yardsticks. 

MAJ,  MI:  Although  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  need  for 
an  evaluation  system,  I  am  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  OER  in 
favor  of  another  system.  Perhaps,  an  examination  or  a 
series  of  tests  whereby  each  officer  must  demonstrate  cer¬ 
tain  skills  required  for  his  promotion  to  next  higher  grade 
would  be  a  better  choice. 

MAJ,  MI:  [T]he  major  problem  with  OER's  today  is  overinfla¬ 
tion,  that  is,  both  rater  and  indorser  not  giving  a  fair  or 
honest  rating.  No  matter  what  system  is  established,  this 
will  always  be  a  problem.  A  solution  to  the  problem  can  be 
the  counseling  session.  In  the  10  years  of  service  which  I 
have,  I  have  never  had  a  formal  counseling  session  (exclud¬ 
ing  conferences  while  reading  an  OER  with  the  rater) .  At 
these  sessions,  which  could  be  a  part  of  the  OER  and  indi¬ 
vidual  records ,  the  rater  would  be  able  to  present  shortcom¬ 
ings  to  the  individual  and  thus  when  OER  time  came  around, 
again,  a  more  honest  appraisal  could  be  rendered. 

MAJ,  MS:  [F]or  a  period  of  time  after  introduction  of  a  new 
report  form,  OERs  are  quite  accurate.  The  movement  to  over¬ 
inflation  grows  with  time.  .  .  .  One  reason  for  frequent 
change  would  be.  to  preclude,  at  least  partially,  inflation. 

MAJ,  0D:  I  view  the  objectives  of  the  OER  to  be  identifica¬ 
tion  of  four  categories  of  officers  and  the  means  to  stimu¬ 
late  officer  counseling  and  assignment.  The  four  categories 
relate  to  promotion,  i.e.,  (1)  Should  not  be  promoted  to  the 
next  grade  but  retained  on  active  duty;  (2)  Should  not  be 
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retained  on  active  duty;  (3)  Should  be  promoted  to  the  next 
grade  along  with  contemporaries ;  (4)  Should  be  promoted 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries .  The  appropriate  block  would  be 
checked  and  a  justification  written  by  choice  from  among 
numerous  specified  words  that  explain  the  significant  per¬ 
formance  and  personality  characteristics  that  supported  the 
choice  of  a  block.  There  should  also  be  a  job  description 
by  selection  from  specified  words .  If  this  report  cannot 
distinguish  among  all  officers,  those  who  should  be  promoted 
and  the  best  jobs  for  these  officers,  then  I  would  suggest  a 
lottery. 

MAJ,  SC.:  The  OER  should  be  a  numerical  or  choice  of  a 
phrase  type  like  the  enlisted  CER,  and  the  rater  should  be 
evaluated  by  the  reviewer.  The  narrative  portion  of  the 
present  system  means  that  an  officer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English  ability  of  the  rater. 


General  Comments 

LTC,  IN:  I  don't  see  how  we  can  continue  to  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  OER.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we 
could  do  without  the  system  and  develop  a  system  only  to 
eliminate  the  true  misfits  from  the  officer  corps  (reporting 
by  exception  maybe) .  First  of  all — as  long  as  humans  are 
involved  the  system  will  be  only  as  effective  as  each  indi¬ 
vidual  wants  it  to — I  have  seen  so  many  officers  with  prob¬ 
lems  (drinking,  bad  checks,  etc.)  who  were  considered  "nice, 
good  ole  guys"  by  their  rater  or  by  the  rater's  rater  and, 
therefore,  were  saved.  People  just  don't  seem  to  have  the 
guts  anymore  to  write  and  report  the  facts  on  an  OER — it's  a 
minority. 

The  present  system  and  affairs  can't  be  too  good  or 
effective- -it  appears  we  currently  have  quite  a  few  officers 
under  fire  for  conduct,  incompetence,  etc.  Now  days,  I'm 
assuming  they  were  some  of  the  "nice,  good  ole  guys"  squirm¬ 
ing  their  way  up  the  ladder. 

MAJ,  AD:  The  leader  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
system.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  develop  junior  leaders. 
.  .  .  The  importance  of  the  rating  system  and  detailed  pro¬ 
cedures  of  completing  the  report  should  be  ingrained  in  the 
junior  leader  by  the  leader. 

MAJ,  AD:  I  don't  have  the  Great  American  Answer  to  this 
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problem;  I  hope  we  dome  day  find  it.  Hopefully,  we  should 
be  looking  toward  a  system  which  includes  the  following 
goals,  among  others: 

(1)  Eliminates  inflationary  aspects. 

(a)  Outstanding  officers  are  recognized. 

(b)  The  great  majority  of  average  officers  are  not 
penalized  for  being  average  but  given  normal 
opportunities  for  schooling,  promotion, 
assignments,  etc. 

(c)  The  truly  incompetent  officer  is  identified 
and  eliminated . 

(2)  Provides  the  individual  officer  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  realities  of  QPO  operations,  not  a 
hypocritical  view. 

(3)  Provides  safeguards  for  those  rare  instances  in 
which  incompatibility  exists  between  rater  and 
rated . 

(4)  Takes  advantage  of  individual  skills  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

(5)  A  system  which  truly  accounts  for  the  ability, 
performance,  potential  and  ingenuity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  absolute  conformity  to  tradi¬ 
tional  but  outmoded  standards . 

(6)  Above  all,  a  system  which  allows  for  the  honest 
mistakes  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  learning 
process  in  any  profession. 

MAJ,  AR:  The  OER  system  seems  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
inadequate  officer,  the  competent  officer,  and  with  increas¬ 
ing  difficulty,  the  truly  outstanding  officer.  These  gen¬ 
eral  categorizations  are  about  as  precise  as  we  should 
expect  from  any  system. 

MAJ ,  IN:  The  OER  is  not  the  best  system  for  grading  anyone. 
I  don't  have  the  solution,  but  X  hav?  seen  individuals  of 
different  ranks  work  only  with  the  OER  iu  mind.  When  these 
people  are  in  command  positions,  they  do  not  have  proper 
priorities.  Mission  and  welfare  of  the  men  take  a  back  seat 
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to  the  commander’s  gain.  I  have  seen  commanders  use  the  OER 
as  a  weapon  to  threaten  subordinates.  Is  that  the  purpose 
of  an  OER? 

MAJ,  IN:  All  that  I  have  done  is  to  "nickel-dime"  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  The  present  system  will  show  the  real  duds  and 
the  outstanding,  but  the  group  in  between  is  a  mashed  potato 
sandwich. 

MAJ,  Ml:  I  have  served  as  an  SI  and  I  have  seen  many  cases 
where  a  minimum  of  attention  was  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  report;  little  or  no  thought  to  the  impact  of  it.  Many 
raters  viewed  the  preparation  of  a  report  as  a  pain  in  the 

_ ,  and  they  just  didn't  care  what  they  were  doing  to  the 

Army  (by  gross  overrating)  and  to  the  man  (for  over-  or 
underrating) .  This  was  especially  true  of  raters  who  were 
ready  to  retire  or  had  been  fully  but  not  be3t  several  times. 
Almost  as  if  it  (half-baked  OER  preparation)  was  their  way 
of  "getting  even"  with  the  Army. 

MAJ,  MI:  As  long  as  politics  are  going  to  operate  in  the 
military  you  will  always  find  people,  called  officers,  who 
are  impressed  with  getting  their  tickets  punched.  The 
objective  and  reason  for  the  OER  in  this  case  1b  last.  I 
rate  up  or  out.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  no  damn  good,  say 
so;  if  outstanding,  rate  as  such.  If  counseling  Is  needed, 
do  it  regardless  if  weekly,  monthly  or  by  quarter.  If 
needed ,  counsel .  Too  many  raters  do  not  take  the  time  to 
help  the  young  officer.  Forget  letting  officers  politic  for 
5  per  cent,  let  DA  decide.  With  field  grade  it  could  be 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory. 

MAJ,  WC:  Honesty  by  all  raters  is  needed.  When  a  minority 
renders  honest  appraisals,  they  "hurt"  those  rated.  Integ¬ 
rity  must  return. 


APPENDIX  L:  OUTLINE  FOR  INTERVIEWING  FOREIGN  OFFICERS 


1.  Brief  introductory  comments. 

2 .  Country _  Frequency  of  Report _ 

3.  Used  by  array  alone,  or  all  services? 

4.  Used  for  all  grades? 

5.  Who  may  rate  an  officer? 

6.  Is  there  a  requirement  for  higher  level  review  (i.e., 
evaluator,  reviewer)? 

7.  Does  rated  officer  get  to  see  his  report? 

Under  what  circumstances? 

8.  Are  subordinates  counseled  as  part  of  the  evaluation 
process? 

When? 

9.  How  important  is  the  efficiency  report  to  the  career  of 
the  officer  being  rated? 

10.  What  other  officer  evaluation  devices  are  used? 

11.  How  many  copies  of  the  report  are  made? 

Where  do  they  go? 

12.  Do  efficiency  reports  tend  to  be  inflated? 

If  so,  can  statistical  information  be  made  available  to 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem? 

What  methods  are  being  used  to  combat  inflation? 

How  successful  have  these  methods  been? 

13.  How  long  has  the  present  efficiency  report  form  been  in 
use? 

14.  What  problems  are  currently  being  experienced  with  your 
reporting  system? 

15 .  Do  officers  in  your  army  receive  instructions  related 
to  their  responsibilities  in  evaluating  officer 
subordinates? 
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PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  REPORT 
CANADIAN  FORCES 


(PER) --OFFICERS 
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1  CONFIDENTIAL 

(.■  *AOIAN  FORCES  ikA«ii  im  i»»  (o«nl|i«dt 

PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  REPORT 
OFFICERS 

til  M  ti  I O «  t  At*  >„A  III  •  Otil  l  OMl'l  I  I  INI.  AN)  IV til  ION 

>  ol  ti»|>i>.tM.g  Olfir  #■  I  |  Aiinuil  tiopeit 

Ch,tn<fomr,\t  if  olhttOt  toppoimjl  I _ J  R<Wo'f  Onnufl 

Pot iod  Fiow _ _ 

P4ttod*  do 


CONEIDENTIEL  ’  j 

. .  ...  '  FORT!  f  *  N.OlFMWf  ( 

RAPPORT  D’APP.VfCIAT/ON  DU  REHDCMENT 
OFFiCIERS 

M  tit  I  t  HI  K  \  I  ’iMI  <  !f>  A  AVAN  I  I'.’  I  •'***!  N(  I  A.’  A 
MIMI’I  ItilA  t  OtiMIM  | 

Jl’oiiinij  I  I  Sp«ml  K»po«i  I  1 

Atfetiolion  1 1  Rapport  Ap/fui"  l  ) 

_ _ To _ _  _ 

Oy  -  --  r 


PART  I  -  OFFICER  REPORTED  ON  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  COMPLFTlON  AND  ACCURACY  OF  SECTIONS  I  TO  15  INCLUSIVE 
PARTIE  I  -  COFF ICIER  QUI  FAIT  L'OBJET  DU  RAPPORT  EST  CHARGE  DE  REMPLIR  AVEC  EXACTITUDE  LES  SECTIONS  I  A  15 
INCLUSIVEMEHV 


1.  Surname  Initials 

Nom  do  lomrllt  Inltiolot 

2.  S.I.N. 

N4  rfott.  foe. 

3.  Rank  end  Seniority,  Nicois  *t  CFR  or  SSC 

Grodo  onclonnoit,  official  tottl  do  tong  ou  brevet  •)  court  totmo 

4.  Closs'ficotion  and  Sub  * 

Clot  a  hcotion  «t  toufclottihcotion 

1  5.  Oat#  of  huth 

Doto  do  noifsonco 

6.  Martial  Stolut 

EtOt  matrimonial 

7.  Dependent  Children  (Sea/Age/S;hoel  Grafs) 

Enhntt  0  chorgo  (lex*/dge/ortnee  tcololro) 

8.  Unit  -  Unit 4 

♦.  Pott  TOS 

Oofo  tfoffoc  tall  on 

10.  Lecotion  of  Dependents  Doto  Moved 

Domicil*  dot  pottonnot  d  chorgo  Doto  do  ddmdnegemenf 

11.  Official  Appointment  -  Potto  o fflclol 


Primary  Owlif* 


Fonctiont  prmcpolor 


So 


eondoty  Owtios 


Fonctiont  ttcondol/ot 


12.  Mtlnoiy  on4  Civilian  Counts,  Spociol  Qualifications  onj  Skills  -  Sinco  Lost  Report 

Coon  mi/ifa/fos  •  t  clvilt,  qiollhcotiont  of  Optltudot  tp4clofot  -  d+pvl*  /•  domlor  rapport 


Currant  Interests  o r>4  Aclivilios 
Acllvitft  ot  IntdrSlt  OC fvo/f 


15.0.  Pi im*i 7  Loajwago 
Longvo  prtml if 


b.  The  following  bilingual  gweJlficgtion  hat  boon  awarded  in  accordance  #ith  CFAO  f*34 
La  compdtonc*  e»'*oprds  on  bitlngul$m*  o  fif  attribute  on  eonfomlif  o*  POAFC  R»Jd 

Symbol  -  nvmerol  -  skill  lovol  -  dot# 

Symbols  —  < hlffrt  —  niv*ou  <f  optitudo  —  doto 


e.  Othor  Languages  (F*Fon  or  G*Good)  -  Aulrtl  longuot  (P»PonoW#  ou  B-Boon*) 

Fluor.zyFociUt4 

griffon  / 


Ecntt 


□ 


Spokon 

Porl4o 


Flume  yFoctlli4 


□ 

□ 


14.  Troimny  and  Employment  -  Formation  or  omploi 


o.  Milfory  oi  civilian  (Ovritt  diti'tf 

Covis  mthrauot  sv  civifo  d4t»r4t 


b.  Ewpfoywvnt  disi  o4  on  n«n  posting  end  alternative 

Ernplor  d4t>r4  lot »  dt  lo  prochomo  olffctotion  tl  dovttimo  dot* 


*  C.  Foe  ton  effecting  future  pos'ings 

Foe  fours  pouvont  mfluot  to-' lot  futvrot  offectotront 


15.  0of7 


7 
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(RCS  1001) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

t»h*n  any  pail  COmpfeled) 


PART  II 


It'll*  foil  19*4*1 1 

PART  IE  II 


16.  SPECIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  PERFORMANCE 


ASPECTS  PARTICULARS  DU  RENDEMENT 


Using  the  standard  and  the  rating  levels  defined  in  CFAO  26-6  Annex 
A,  rat*  tht  offictr  on  each  uptct  of  performance  observed  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  Check  (\0  the  "Not  Observed"  column 
when  an  aspect  haa  not  been  observed.  The  applicable  rating!  shall  be 
circled  by  hand  in  Ink. 


A  1'iidt  (Mt  normes  et  dtt  /mxeux  de  notation  d4hm r  dam  t'AnnexeA 
de  IVAFC  26-6,  note/  i'otficief  tout  chaque  aspect  do  rendement 
i'iAtrvi  a u.  court  dt  li  piriode  quI  fait  Fob  jet  du  present  rapport. 
Cochtr  N)  1 ’aspect  dent  la  cotonne  " Non  ohten 4”  lorsqu’il  t'agn 
d’un  aspect  qul n’a  pat  M  obtervi.  Lat  notts  applicable t  doiveni  iue 
encercUet  i  la  main  eti  Fencre. 


OFFICER  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
CRITkRES  DU  RENDEMtNT  DES  0 FFICIERS 


9.  Displayed  knowledge  of  assigned  job  in  heaping  with  training  and  eipenente. 

A  monifestd  vn«  connoisaonct  da  lo  focha  onigrtl#  eonfonra  d  to  formation  at  6 
son  o*p4tionco. 

b.  Organised  and  directed  work  ol  swberdmotes  affectively. 

A  orgonisd  at  dif/gd  ovec  o(h<oclt4  fa  travail  da  aaa  aubordonnda. 

t.  Did  awn  work  promptly  and  wall. 

A  occompfi  son  prop  re  travail  Ovec  prompt, turfo  ot  compdtence. 

d.  Anolysed  problems  ond  situations  competently  ond  with  d'spotth. 

A  onofysd  fas  prob/drwa*  at  fas  situations  ovec  compliance  at  di/igence. 

a.  Showed  censidarotian  for  the  welLfceir.g  and  development  of  subordinates. 

S'esr  int4rott4  ou  biorrotro  ot  ou  porfoctlonnomont  da  tot  tubordonn4t. 

I.  Cave  consistent  support  to  superiors. 

A  conttommont  donnd  son  op put  A  tot  tvp4riourt. 

g.  Shewed  o  personal  esomple  of  ottention  to  duty. 

A  prechd  por  i’esempie  / a  respect  rki  devoir  d  occompfir. 

h.  Performed  effectively  under  stress. 

A  dennd  un  rondomont  oUicoco  pen  don  f  fee  pin odes  do  tension. 

i.  Presented  ideos  cleerly  and  concisely  In  discussions  ond  meetings. 

A  formal  eat  idles  ovec  clort*  el  concision  fors  da  discussions  at  reunions. 

i-  Prapored  wf'tten  work  which  wos  literate,  clear  ond  concise. 

A  rddigd  ses  testes  ovec  s.yfa,  c/orfd  el  concision. 

h.  Pursued  salLimprevement  with  affect. 

A  to’r  dts  efforts  utilot  do  paffoctionna«»*entperfonne/. 

l.  Adapted  to  chonget  without  lass  ef  efficiency. 

A  au  *'orl<Jptor  ous  chongemenff  sews  pardre  eon  ef/icocitl. 

m.  Mede  sound  decisions  without  delay. 

A  pm  sons  dlfoi  dot  decisions  /udicieuses. 

n.  Accepted  full  responsibility  fee  owl  decisions  end  ocll. 

A  occaptl  Pontliro  rotpantobillt4  do  tot  dlcisions  at  da  sas  octet. 

0.  Took  necestory  ond  op propriote  iclion  on  his  Own. 

A  prrs  do  to  prop  re  initiative  cot  matures  nice*  soires  at  qppropr/dts. 


0kN; 


let 

.sat- 

ved 

Non 

obser* 

v4 

SUL 


Law 

fnfdtiaur| 

QZD 


6 "<l  Q  0  0 


Out. 
Stondmg 
Escep* 
.  tronnef 

HEH3 


(  ) 


3  4  5  6  7  6 


9  10 


< 


2 


3  4  5  6 


7 


6  9. 


10 


(Ml  2  34  56  78  9  10 


C  >  |  1  2  34  56  7  6  9  10 


(  )  j  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  |  9  10 

(  J  j  I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  j  9  10 


(  )  i  1  2  34  567  8  If  10 


{  )  j  1  2  345676  9  10 


(  >  |  1  2 
I 

<  1  »  1  2 


3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


fill  2  345678  9  10 


(  )  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


(  )  1  2  345678  9  10 

(  )  1  2  345678  9  10 

C  )  1  2  345678  9  10 


p.  Worked  successfully  with  others. 

A  co op4t4  ovec  lot  ou tree  cvec  sued*. 


2  I  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


4.  la  a  credit  la  the  service. 

Folt  honneur  ous  Forcea  ormles. 


(112  34  56  78  9  10 


17.  NARRATIVE  COMMENTS 

(To  be  typewritten  and  completed  in  accordance  with  CFAO  26-61 

a.  Comment  on  eny  characteristics  of  speech,  drew,  appearance  ot 
manner,  perse  no  I  conduct  and  general  phyucei  fitnee*  condition, 
which  may  add  to  or  detract  from  this  officer's  effectiveness  or 
acceptability  as  an  offtcar.  Do  not  comment  unless  you  consider  the 
matter  important. 


b.  Report  any  unusual  contribution  made  by  tha  officer  or  recognition 
earned  by  him,  c «  or  oil  outy,  which  reflects  credit  on  him,  the 
Service,  or  both. 


OBSERVATIONS 

(Remplir  4  la  machine ,  confomdment  4  POAFC  26-61 

Formulae  det  obaenmtlont  tur  routes  particularity  du  langege,  de  la 
ttnue,  da  I’apparenca  ou  du  maintten,  da  la  conduite  penonneUeet  de 
l'4tat  de  aentdffndealdecatoffrciee,  qui  peuventaccroUrtou  diminuer 
ton  efficacitd,  ou  to  s aleur  an  tent  qu’offKier.  Na  feitat  pat  otter  ra¬ 
tion!  4  moint  de  letjuger  imponantae. 


Men  don  net  toute  contribution  excaptronnelle  de  cet  offKier,  ou  toute 
r4compenaa  qu'il  a  pu  mdnter  dam  It  service  ou  en  dehors  du  service, 
et  qul  lui  felt  honneur  aittsi  qv’aux  Forces  armdet. 


CONFIDENTIAL 

(when  o»r  Pert  completed) 


CONFIDENTIEL 

(une  (oh  rempff  en  tout  ou  on  port.e) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

guy  PJH I  1  oin(.l«la<4) 


CONFIDENT  IEL 

|wi»  6<l  *»*«■»  >•< 


c  Proved#  a  TYPEWRITTEN  iwuiivi  to  iliutuat#  th#  num#fical 

(Iticnptfon  pivtn  m  MChon  16.  In  particular  th*  n#rra tiv#  *hall. 

(UCtaariy  indicat#  th#  oroaral  parformanc#  luptfionty  lnt#nd#d 
v^#n  it#mi  art  rat#d0or[ffl  (Subilantiation  of  t#ch(7]ot@]by 
iptcific  #xarnpl#s  i«  not  r#qoir*d). 

12)  Maka  diract  rtf#f#oct  to  ##ch  taction  16  itam  r#t»dOl0f@j21 
and  d#»cf'»b#  at  l«#st  on#  *p#cific  txampl#  of  th#  comitUntly 
"b#low  itandard"  o*  "tun  high  quality’*  parformanc#  for  EACH. 


R4drgas.  A  LA  MACHINt.  on  #«;><>**  da*  lam  tHHtt  a«*Vfyiw»  /r* 
attnbuAat  dans  h  aactron  16  En  pamcohat.  t'a*pot4  dort 
(1)  tndiquar  clairamant  an  qvoi  I*  rendtmani  g4d4ral  ast  tup4naur.  u 
In  notn\7]ou$]ont  M  attnbo4vt  (tl  n'astpaa  n4caaarrt  dr  just  that 
chacuna  On  nota^7\at^par  das  axamp/asparttculian); 

(2i manhonnat  chaqua  art  tela  df  la  faction  16  qul  a  4t4  noi4\J~2}ou 
BTfZyi  at  donnas  *u  moms  un  axcmple  pt4ch  do  randamant  cons • 
tammant  "in/4rieur  4  la  normals"  ou  "d’una  quaht4  tup4navra 
raramant attain tt”,  4  l'4gard da  CHACUN. 


CONFIDENTIAL 

(wh«n  any  a«n  ea«alat«4! 


CONFIDENTIEL 

(v*a  felt  ramptl  an  toot  oo  an  partial 


577^^4 


t  >.i.  -,T^  v.^y.  '*’' 


!(>’> 


CONFIDENTIAL 

(«*h»i«  filly  poll  •  «mpl*f«J) 


CONFIDENT  IE  I. 

I mif  /••>«  (Mfifill  m  fowl  ffu  fn  |»lili') 


Ifl.  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

(•II  tubiwreg'epfn  shell  be  completed) 


State  your  recommendations  regarding  the  next  stegefs)  o(  training 
for  this  ollicer  end  his  next  posting. 


e.  Training  -  Instruction: 

b.  Posting  -  Affectation: 

c.  Emp'oyment:  (For  exemple,  suitability  for  employment  in  open, 
any.  staff  positions;  in  Canada; outside  Canada; liaison; exchange 
or  attach*.  Spec«fy). 


INSTRUCTION  ET  EMPLOl 
(tout  Its  slinks  do/vent  itre  rtmpht) 


Formal*!  vot  recommend*  tiom  en  ce  qui  concern e  let  p  roc  hemes  p4  nodes 
cf instruction  *t  I a  procheine  affectation  de  cet  oil  icier. 


Empioi:  (Pet  exemple.  est-il  apt*  i  remptir  tout  paste  d’itet  rnetor.  recent 
ou  non;  eu  Canada;  en  dehors  du  Canada ;  de  liaison;  d'ichtnge  ou 
d'ettechi?  Pt  idler). 


19.  COMPARATIVE  ASSESSMENT 

Assess  this  officer  relative  to  *1  other  officers  of  the  seme  rank  and 
approximate  seniority  seer  over  the  years  In  the  seme  or  similar 
employment.  Mark  an  X  in  the  one  box  you  consider  describes  the 
officer  best. 


APPRfcCtATlON  COMPARATIVE 

F sites  Teppricletion  de  oet  otficier  per  repport  e  tout  let  eutret  officiert 
du  mime  grade  et  de  le  mi*~z  pirtode  epproximethre  de  service  que  vous 
evei  observis  eu  court  dee  enniot  dens  I'exerctce  du  mime  emp/ot  ou  d’un 
emp/oi  analogue.  Marque/  (fun  X  Is  cess  eppropnie.  vlsi  ns  du  nhreeu  qui. 
i  votre  svis.  c on v lent  le  mfeux  i  I'ol I icier. 


Adverse  Report 

*  the  large  group  of  Satisfactory  Officers 

Repport  difevortbie 

M  of  dee  oftreiers  <Cun  rendement  setisfekent 

Unsatisfactory  ( — j 

Top  Half  f — 1 

Better  then  Most  { — 1 

(nsetitfelsent  1 _ 1 

Moitii  supirievre  1 _ I 

MeiUeur  que  le  plupert  1—1 

Bereiy  Acceptable  j — » 

Bottom  Hell  | — ] 

Outstanding  j — 1 

Tout  Juste  acceptable  1 _ i 

Moitii  in  firieure  1 _ i 

Exctptionnel  \ _ J 

20.  PROMOTION 


(A  "NO"  recommendsdon  shell  be  explained;  for  example,  by 
describing  required  Improvements  In  performance  or  experiences 
which  should  occur  before  the  officer  is  considered  suited  for 
promotion,  or  by  making  reference  to  comments  In  section  1 7c  or 
18.  "NO"  shell  not  be  used  based  solely  on  time  in  renk  or  age.  The 
recommendation  should  be  in  general  consonance  with  sections  16, 
17end  19). 


(Un  "NON”  doit  itre  eccompegni  d'explfcstions ;  per  exemple.  on  peat 
indique,-  its  emit /orations  qui  s'/mposent  ou  Cexpirience  que  Co ff refer  dolt 
ecquitir  event  tCStre  Jus*  epte  i  Ceveocement.  ou  mentionner  (si  observe • 
dons  formalist  dens  le  section  17c  ou  18.  Un  "NON”  ns  jolt  pee  s*  fonder 
uniquement  tur  Cige  ou  eur  le  pir/ode  de  **~/tCe  eu  mime  grade.  Le 
recommend* don  doit  concordat  en  ginirsl  evec  let  sections  16,  17*t  191. 


po  you  consider  this  officer  suited  for  promotion  within  the  coming  year? 

F  tss-vovs  d‘sv'a  que  cet  of f icier  set  epte  i  un*  promotion  eu  court  de  le  procheine  ennte ? 

Yes  | — I  No  (explain)  I  1 

Qui  I J  Non  (txpliquet)  1 — I 


21.  If  you  ere  recommending  promotion  in  section  20.  indicate  how  Si  vous  recommends/  one  promotion  i  1$  section  20.  indique/ evec  quetie 

rapidly  you  think  this  officer  should  be  promoted  in  relation  to  his  repidfti  vous  es  timer  que  cet  off  icier  devreft  itre  promu  per  repport  i  set 

contemporaries.  tern  trebles. 


Less  Rapidly  (  j  An  Rapidly  j  I  More  Rapidly  f  I  Much  More  Rapidly  (  | 

Moms  repi dement  I _ I  Aussi  rep i dement  I J  Plus  rep i dement  1 I  Beeucoup  plus  repidement  l— J 

22.  If  you  ere  recommending  promotion  In  section  20  do  you  think  he  Si  vous  recommends/  one  promotion  i  le  section  20.  croye/*vout  qu'il 

has  the  potential  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  one  higher  then  that  soft  epte  i  tire  promu  eu  grade  <Cun  niveau  plus  Hevi  que  celui  qui  felt 

for  which  he  is  being  considered*  I’obfet  tie  leprieente  recommends tion? 


No  ( — I  Not  Sure  I — I 

Non  I — I  incertsia  l — I 


Ou/  □ 


23.  CERTIFICATION  OF  REPORTING  OFFICER 

e.  I  here  discussed  with  thS  cHicer  the  correctable  J*ula  recorded 
In  sections  16  and  17.  (See  CFAO  25-6  for  the  special  require* 
ments  on  advene  reports). 


CERTIFICAT  DE  L'OFFICIER  RAPPORTEUR 

e.  J'ei  dtcut*  evec  cet  of  (icier  des  dffeuts  corrigible*  mend  on  nit  eux 
sections  16  et  17.  (Voir  a  I'OAFC  26-6  las  mesurts  tpfcieles  *  prendre 
dent  le  cat  des  rapports  dtf  favor •  felts). 


b.  This  officer  has  served  under  my  commend  or  supervision  b.  Cet  off  icier  e  eervi  sous  man  commendemeat  ou  me  surveillance 

tit  years  months.  pendent  enrJeset  molt. 


(ALL  REPORTS  SHALL  8E  REVIEWE0  8Y  AN  OFFICER  SENIOR  TO  THE  REPORTING  OFFICER  IN  THE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND) 
(TOUS  LCS  RAPPORTS  DQIVENTITAE  REVISES  PAR  UN  OFF  ICIER  LUI EST  SUPERIEUR 
_ A  L'OFFICIER  RAPPORTEUR  DANS  LA  VOIE  HIEfiARCHIOUE) _  _ 


0.1. 

(TYPEWRITTEN)  Ren*,  Name,  Appointment  end  Unit 

Signature 

Grade,  nom,  posts  et  un/ti  ( DACTYLOGRAPHIES ) 

CONFIDENTIAL 

(wh*n  mny  gjtl  com»Ul«d) 


CONFIDENTIEL 
( un*  hit  tempi!  rn  ro vt  eu  en  pern*) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

(«*H«n  any  pall  (0mplaft4) 


CONFIDENT  IEL 


(ui«*  fait  # •  Mp I •  »n  towl  Ou  (ii  pailifl  1 


PART  III  -  (Not  lo  be  completed  by  the  reporting  officer)  PARTIE  III  -  fNe  doll  pot  etre  renplle  per  foMtier  rapporteur) 

24.  REVIEWING  OFFICER.  OFFICIER  R&VISEUR: 

i  4*  not  kn*»  thi»  *lf*e#»  I - )  1  know  him  Sightly  I - J  Well  | - »  vt»y  Wall  j - j 

Jr  n»  coonois  pol  </u  re<j>  of/»«i*r  1  1  Je  le  cennott  Un  pro  1  _|  Bien  I  .  I  7ie*6i*n  (...J 


Review  the  report  to  enure  it  if  completed  In  accordance  with  CFAO 
26-6  end  if  n  actuary  return  It  to  the  reporting  officer  for  corrective 
ectioo.  Provided  you  know  the  rated  officer**  per  for  me  nee,  MARK 
AND  INITIAL  IN  RED  INK  your  seperete  retingi  end  recommend!- 
tione  where  they  diffK.  Comment  on  the  report  end  et  epproprlete  edd 
to  it,  including  en  explanation  of  your  red  ink  chengee.  If  applicable, 
explain  why  the  reporting  officer  I*  the  ume  renk  et  the  reted  officer. 
Typewriting  i*  required. 


Rtvises  1 4  rapport  a  fin  die  vout  assurer  quV  ast  rampU  en  cooforwhi  de 
VO  AFC  26-6  at,  au  betoln,  retournesJa  i  Voffkbr  rapporteur  af in  qo'il 
apporta  lea  corrections  ntceesalrec  A  condition  do  conneftre  la  rands- 
mant  da  Votfkier  eppiteft.  INDIOUEZ  ET  FA  HAFEZ  A  L'ENCRE 
ROUGE  voa  notes  at  racommandatlona  ditdncm,  si  alias  ns  concordant 
pas.  Formulas  yos  observations  i  propos  du  rapport  at  ajoutas  tout 
dtta/l  epproprft.  y  compris  une  ax  plication  das  c hangamants  fairs  i 
Venera  rouge.  57/  y  e  lieu ,  axpffquas  pourquol  Voffkier  rapporteur  ast 
du  mtma  pads  qua  Vofftcier  apprtcli.  Cans  partis  dolt  Stre  decty/o- 
graphite. 


|  TYPEWRITTEN  Rank,  Nam*,  Appointment  end  Unit 
Crete,  now,  pottr  et  vnfti  (DACTYLOGRAPHIES) 


Signatur* 


PART  IV  PARTIE  IV 

25.  COMMENTS  BY  NEXT  SENIOR  OFFICER  OBSERVATIONS  BE  VOFFKIER  SUPtRIEUR  IMUtolAT 


I  4a  not  kn#«r  this  rlfien 

Je  ne  connoi*  pot  c/u  four  cat  elltcier 


□ 


I  lino,  him  Slifhtly  ( - 1 

Je  ft  connofe  Un  pee  1  I 


Well 
Ble ft 


□ 


Vary  Wall 
Trie  Bleu 


□ 


Oa»e 

TYPEWRITTEN  Rank,  Name,  Appointmanf  end  Unit 

Signet*** 

CONFIDENTIAL  CONFIDENTIEL 

’whan  any  pari  cowpliltf)  fvnf  fell  rempll  en  tout  ou  en  perlie) 


APPENDIX  N 


MONITORING  OFFICE  FORM, 


CANADIAN  FORCES 


C  [HI  T 

(when  any  parL  completed) 


DCPARTMKNT  6r  NATIONAL  OCPKNCK 


MINISTERS  O*  LA  DtTKNSK  RATIONALE 

P  5225-28-5  (DPI/BMO)  &  Per 5  Pile 

Canadian  forces  Headquarters 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario 
y  Lj  June,  1969 


Canadian  Liaison  Officer 

U.S.  Army  Command  &  General  Staff  College 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  66027 

Attention;  LCOi  H.C.  Pitts 

Cf  255  -  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  REPORTS  (PER)  -  OFFICERS 

m  w  t— a*— mw— *»ic 


References 


CFAO  26-6 


1.  The  enclosed  fora  Cf  255  for  the  noted  officer  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
PER  (Officers)  monitoring  organisation  at  CFHQ  and  is  returned  for  corrective 
action  as  indicated: 

.  Reference  A 

**  I  f  The  scoring  of  section  16  must  use  the  Annex  A 

combinations  of  scores  shown  in  the  reference,  para  4 
and  no  other,  i.e.  (l'2)C3T)CrT>^)@(9  10)  . 


Please  reconsider  the  scoring  of  section  16  to 
ensure  that  the  levels  are  being  interpreted  as 
they  are  defined  in  the  reference.  Note  that  the 
(To)  level  indicates  the  high  standard  expected 
of  and  achieved  by  most  officers. 


Annex  A 
para  4 


1  1  The  descriptive  comments  in  section  17c  do  not 

adequately  illustrate  the  scoring  of  section  16. 

(1)  □  Specific  examples  of  the  officer's 

typically  exceptional  performance  must 
be  provided  to  substantiate  the  shaded 
area  scores  for  itesu  16 

or,  alternatively,  lower  the  scores. 


Annex  A 
para  5c 


(2)  □  Please  provide  descriptive  comments  to  Annex  A 
illustrate  the  general  level  of  ratings  para  5c 
given  in  section  16. 
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(w!Wh  a^^jar^conplotedi) 
-  2  - 


Reference  A 

d.  inl  Completion  of  section  16  h. 

V 

Annex  A 
para  4 

e.  1  1  Consideration  of  lowering '  aising  section  19  to 

achieve  consonance  with  sections  16  and  17. 

Annex  A 
para  7 

f.  1  1  Please  provide  additional  inforaation  in 

section  20. 

Annex  A 
para  8 

g.  I  [  The  block  "Yes(When  Qualified)"  in  section  20 
has  been  deleted.  Please  follow  instructions 
given  in  the  reference. 

Annex  A 
para  8 

h.  I  I  Consideration  of  lowering/raising  section  2\ 
to  achieve  consonance  with  section  19. 

Annex  A 
para  9 

J.  (  ft  The  officer  reported  upon  is  .to  read  and  cign 
this  report  because  of  its  adverse  nature. 

para  15 

k.  PH  Typewriting  is  required  throughout,  including 

para  18 

signature  blocks. 

□ 


n.  □ 


2.  In  view  of  the  iaportance  of  this  PER,  it  is  requested  that  it  be  giyen 
farther  consideration,  revised  and  returned  to  this  Headquarters  within  15  days 
cf  receipt  of  this  letter.  y 


Enel.  1 


r,  ■>.  , 


A.L.  Macdonald 
Colonel 


Director  of  Policy  Implementation 


APPENDIX  0 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PER  RATING  LEVELS 
CANADIAN  FORCES 
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3  CK AO  26-6 

AN NKX A 


Category 

Low 

Nor  tnni 

Oltt.st.IlKllIll* 

Level 

G© 

GD  CO)  ©  CD 

COD 

These  new  levels  require  that  two  numbers  shall  be  circled  as  shown,  except 
that  levels  Q)  and  CD  are  separate  and  shallnot  be  combined  by  circling.  Thesix 
rating  levels  are  described  in  the  following  table: 


DESCRIPTION  OF  RATING  LEVELS 


Category 

Rating 

■Descriptive  Levels 

Low 

Cl© 

Performance  below  standard  for  rank.  Must  be 
substantiated.  (See  para  5c  of  this  annex) 

COD 

Performance  acceptable  and  meets  minimum 
requirement.  May  indicate  a  lack  of  experience 
in  rank,  or  a  minor  deficiency  which  can  be 
corrected,  or  a  lack  of  ability  or  desire  to 
improve.  (See  para  5c  of  this  annex) 

Normal 

CED 

Performance  meets  the  requirement  of  the  high 

standard  expected  of  and  achieved  by  most 

officers.  This  should  be  the  most  common 

rating  used. 

' 

© 

Performance  that  somewhat  exceeds  the  high 
standard  expected,  or  performance  that  always 
meets  the  high  standard  and  frequently  exceeds 
it. 

© 

Performance  that  obviously  and  consistently 
exceeds  the  requirement,  highly  effective  and 
clearly  superior. 

Outstanding 

<33© 

Performance  of  a  rare  high  quality.  Must  be 
substantiated.  (See  para  5c  of  this  annex) 

Not  Observed 

Not  Observed 

Reporting  officers  shall  endeavour  to  observe 
and  assess  all  of  the  officer  performance 
requirements.  The  "Not  Observed"  option  should 
be  used  rarely,  eg,  when,  by  reason  of  the 
officer's  particular  job  he  has  no  subordinates, 
items  16b  and  e  may  be  marked  "Not  Observed". 
Since  there  is  no  summation  of  scores  in  section 
16,  the  "Not  Observed"  assessment  has  no  de¬ 
rogatory  implication. 

AL  4/71 


•*) 
/  « 


APPENDIX  P:  FRENCH  ARMY'S  OER 


'  MODULE  322/01  A 

FEUILLE 

DE 

NOTES  Eb,s 

( . .•  EXflOmON) 


AAocb  .  . 


REGION  OU  T2RRITOIRE 


COR«  OU  SERVICE  OVWtCTA'nON 

3 

GRADE  IT  NOtt  (It  mm  «n  t**it*J*«  d*lm#di»4rl«) 

PRlNOKS 

MOTIF 


.  S<**&AC<r 


AAME.  SERVICE.  CADRE 


4*  l>  tewHH 
4«  mm 


- r  c  u 

Hvadaa  <«  ftorfWH*  1  •  I  H>UMtMU^»lV  I  I 


ACTIVE  |  ~| 

UlEEVI  |  | 


/‘i/t  ?wr  <o untsSS 


j  <&*!**£  $0*4.  fTVdrS 

QUALIT^S  FONCtlRCS 

I 

B 

B 

B 

1 

II 

c?^3Ls,rfr/<^/f  rxs«s£ 
s~  _  OISIRVATIONS 

^ VZZS&'&or-/3"7'  '*•<*"«***' 
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It  TITRES  DE  GUERRE  OU  RECOMPENSES  acquit.  SANCTIONS  (*m  amrWrJiaa)  anctxirvat  d.pul.  la  prdctdcnte 


APPENDIX  Q 

ANNUAL /ADVANCED /DELAYED /INTERIM  CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT 
FOR  19 _ ,  BRITISH  ARMY 


<p3  i<Y7o 
Ref  DCI  kMof»*f 


Army  Puim  U2Q7J 


&/Z/7-/SAS  y 

ANNUAL, ADVANCED/DELAYED/INTEKIM/CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT  FOR  19 

(Delete  as  applicable) 

(FOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  RANK  OF  SUBSTANTIVE  MAJOR  AND  ABOVE) 

This  form  will  not  be  used  to  report  upon  an  officer  who  Is  considered  unsuitable  and  whose  rema  val 
is  recommended.  Army  Form  B  2079  will  be  used  in  such  eases  and  may  he  submitted  at  any  time, 

Personal  Name  and  Initials 

Number _  (at  ~tc  lettou) - - - .  - - - 

RANK:  Subs _  Held  (excluding  local  rank) _ _ _  _ 

Dale _  Regt/Corpt . . . . —  - 

Decorations _ _  Date  of  present  Comrmtuion- . _... . ... _ _  .. 

Type  of  Commission _  Antedate,  if  any_„t — . . . . . _  — .... 

Qualifications:  (psc,  etc) _  .  Married  or  Single - -  - -  .  - 

Date  of  Birth _  PES  and  Date. - - _  —  ... - - 

State  here  if  there  are 

any  special  factors  which _ — - 

wouldrestrictthisofficer’i 

next  posting.  - . - 


NOTE:  I.  The  object  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  assessment,  related  to  overall  Army  standards,  of  an  officer's  potential 
for  promotion  and  employment,  based  or.  his  performance  during  the  period  under  review. 

2.  He  will  see  and  initial  Part  1  of  the  Report  but  will  only  see  and  initial  Part  II  where  the  Superior  Reporting 
Officer  downgrades  any  of  the  answets  in  paras  7-9  in  Part  I. 

PART  1.  REMARKS  OF  INITIATING  OFFICER.  Answers  will  be  given  to  ad  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Period  covered  by  this  report ?  From - to - - - - 

2.  How  has  he  been  employed  during  this  period?  (For  Weapons  (W)  Staff  appointments  an  outline  of  his  duties  should 
be  given  at  para  6b). 

3.  Does  he  know  any  foreign  language?  If  so,  state  whether  fluent,  good  or  fair  and  give  group  rating  (vide  DCI  21/65). 


4.  Is  he  particularly  suitable  for  selection  (answer  YES  or  NO) 

a.  as  an  Instructor  at  an  Officer  Cadet  School? 

b.  for  an  appointment  in  a  Junior  Soldiers'  Unit? 

c.  As  Military  Attache  or  Assistant  Military  Attache? 

J.  How  long  is  it  si  ice  he  served  with  troops?  (For  officers  in  E.R.E.or  Staff  employment  only) _ 


FOR  USE  IN  r  iUD  ONLY  (To  be  initialled  and  dated  by  Branches  concerned  MOD  CIRCULATION 
and  CR  Book  passed  under  cover  A.S.P.) 

MS  (CR)  (Cards) 

MS  (SB) 

MS4(a) 

MS4(b)  ' 

MSS 

MS  2(a) 

AC 

MS  (TECH) 

D 

DD 

Signature. . . 

_ _  ..  MS(CR) 

_ Dale  . 

CHARACTERISTICS 


(.NOTE:  This  paragraph  should  be  In  typescript  other  than  in  exceptional  circumstances). 
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7.  Uimling;  On  joii  gi.itlc  this  ollkcr  its  “ouinaniliitg"?  If  so  Dl  1 1.  If  (A)  loll  )  Mow  ami  iiocit  OIM.M  ANMINtV 
above  (A).  {NOTE:  The  grade  "outstanding"  should  he  rescued  for  those  ofltccis  whose  rliai  octet  in  ns  should  In  tun  them 
to  the  rook  of  General  Offteer—for  Majors  a  ml  Lieutenant-Colonels  to  Majoi  -General— for  Colonels  ant I  Brigadiers  to 
Lieutenant-General  or  Director  of  their  Corps.  The  grading  will  refer  la  the  officer's  ability  in  the  type  of  employment  in 
which  he  Is  reported  on— Command,  Staff  or  Service — and  will  not  be  qualified  due  to  luck  of  know  ledge  of  his  performance 
in  another  type  of  employment.  Reports  on  officers  so  graded  will  be  signed  by  the  C.-itt-C.  or  G.O.C.-ln-C.). 

If  you  do  not  consider  him  “outstanding"  grade  him  in  his  held  rank  (excluding  local  rank). 

HELD  RANK  (excluding  local  rank). 

(A)  Well  above  the  standard  required  of  his  rank  and  service. 

(B)  Above  the  standard  required  of  his  rank  and  service. 

(Q  Well  up  to  the  standard  required  of  his  rank  and  service. 

(D)  Up  to  the  minimum  standard  required  of  his  rank  and  service. 

(E)  Below  the  standard  required  of  his  rank  and  service. 

(delete  as  applicable) 


8.  Do  you  consider  that  he  is  fit  NOW  for  promotion?  If  "NO/NOT  YET”  ensure  that  your  reasons  are  brought  out 
in  para  6b. 

a.  YES  b.  NO  c.  NOT  YET 

(delete  as  applicable) 

9.  Do  you  consider  him  to  be  fit  for  an  appointment  in  the  next  higher  rank  in  his  present  sphere  of  employment? 
(i.e.  at  Regimental  Duty,  Staff  or  ERE).  (If  a  Lt  Col  unless  you  specify  a  Brig  appt  in  para  6b.  i.e.  Inf/Armd  Bde  etc, 
a  YES  to  this  para  will  be  a  recommendation  to  Col  only).  YES/NO 


Rank  and  Name 

Signature  _ _  (block  letters) _ _ _ 

Appointment  and  Unit  Date  of  Initials  of  Officer  reported 

(block  letters) _ Signature  _  on  and  dale _ / _ 


Remarks  of  Head  of  Arm/Service  at  Command  Headquarters 


(NOTES:  1.  These  should  cover  only  this  officer's  potential  for  future  employment  within  his  own  Arm/Service. 

2.  This  section  should  not  be  completed  in  respect  of  officers  employed  outside  their  own  Arm/Service  during  the 
period  tinder  review). 


Signature  _ 


Appointment 


Rank  and  Name 

(block  letters).. . „  . . . .  .  . 

Date  of  Initials  of  Officer 

Signature _ _  ..  (if  necessary)  ... . . 


-  I--— 


(NOTE:  Tin •  minimum  number  of  Superior  Reporting  Officers  u\  luhl  i loun  in  PCI  ICS  of  1967  uill  onlji  be  eueahil  to 
exceptional  i  iecsmslances  I. 

PART  11.  REMARKS  OF  SITKRIOH  REPORTING  OFFICERS 

1.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  this  officer?  If  so.  to  what  degree? 

2.  Do  you  agree  the  grading  and  recommendations  at  paras  4  and  7-9? 

3.  Remarks: 


Signature - 


Appointment . 


Rank  and  Name 
(block  txmas) _ 

Date  of 

Signature _ 


Initials  of  Officer 
(if  necessary ) _ 


1.  Have  you  persons!  knowledge  of  this  officer?  If  so,  to  what  degree? 

2.  Do  you  agree  the  grading  and  recommendations  at  paras  4  and  7-9? 

3.  Remarks: 


Signature . 


Appointment 


,  Rank  and  Name 

(BLOCK  LETTERS)  — 

Date  of 

Signature _ 


Initials  of  Officer 
(if  necessary) - 


1.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  this  officer?  If  so,  to  what  degree? 

2.  Do  you  agree  the  grading  and  recommendations  at  paras  4  and  7-9? 

3.  Remarks: 


Signature  — . 


Appointment . 


Rank  and  Name 

(BLOCK  LETTERS). 

Date  of 
Signature  .  .  . 


I  Initials  of  Officer 

(If  necessary) _ _ 
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Surname 


IN  CONFIDENCE 


(BLOCK  LETTERS) 

Given  names .  . . . 

Corps  Allotment . 


AUSTRALIAN  MILITARY  FORCES 


mm  CONFiSEKTIfili  REPOST  -  OFFICERS 


For  rtportiac  year  coded 


Parte  I  and  n  art  to  be  completed  by  lie  oPcer  reported  on 


PART  I —  PERSONAL  PARTICULARS 

1. 

Army  Number . 

Temporary. . 

Date  of  Promotion . 

2. 

Date  of  Birth . 

. Medical  Classification . 

■ 

3. 

Unit . 

.  Date . . . 

4.  When  and  in  what  po sling  did  you  list  serve  with  troops?. 


5.  Marital  State. 


No  and  Relationship  of  Dependants, 
(including  ages  of  children). 


6.  Are  there  any  factors  of  a  domestic  or  personal  nature  which  you  wish  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  your  next 
posting?  It  is  important  for  the  well-being  and  morale  of  the  Army  as  a  whole  that  any  factors  of  this  nature  be 
made  known.  (If  desired,  a  separate  submission  may  be  attached.) 


PART  II-.- THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  OFFICER 


7.  Qualifications:  (jssc,  psc,  ptsc,  ete) 


8.  Have  you  any  other  qualifications  such  as  ability  to  speak  foreign  languages,  University  Degree,  Diplomas  or 
professional  qualifications  which  might  be  of  importance  for  particular  appointments? 


Are  your  currently  studying  for  any  other  qualifications?. 


9.  Have  you  qualified  —  For  promotion?... . . .For  entrance  to  Staff  College?  . 

For  entrance  to  RMC  of  S?. . 


10.  Do  you  wish  to  attend  —  Staff  College?. . . . RMC  of  S? . . 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  REPORTING  OFFICER 


(i)  Parts  Iil  and  IV  to  be  completed  by  the  member's  Commanding  (or  equivalent)  Officer. 

(ii)  This  report  is  an  important  document.  The  information  given  in  it  is  used  as  a  guide  in  determining 
an  officer’s  most  effective  use  in  the  Army  including  his  suitability  for  promotion.  You  are  responsible  that 
it  is  accurate  and  informative.  Consequently  you  should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  officer  and  make  an  objective  judgment  of  his  qualities.  Your  liking  for  or  dislike  of  an  officer 
should  not  influence  your  judgment. 

(iii)  You  are  asked  to  assess  the  officer  by  placing  ticks  in  the  appropriate  spaces  in  para  14.  The 
characteristics  you  are  asked  to  rat r.  are  denned  in  a  choice  among  either  three  or  four  verbal  statements 
for  each  characteristic.  In  making  the  rating  you  are  required  to  consider  these  specific  statements  and  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  them,  ticking  the  ones  with  which  you  agree.  The  most  favourable,  and  in  some 
cases  the  least  favourable,  statement  for  each  characteristic  has  two  lines  one  of  which  is  marked  ‘S’. 
The  ‘S’  line  is  likely  to  be  used  in  preference  to  the  other  line  in  only  about  one  -tenth  of  the  cases,  consequently 
you  should  exercise  special  care  in  deciding  to  tick  this  line. 

(iv)  You  are  also  asked  in  para  15  to  give  a  word  picture  of  thr  officer  as  he  appears  to  you.  In  writing  your 
word  picture  you  should  remember  that  most  people  have  their  weak  points  as  well  as  their  strong  ones, 
therefore  describe  both.  It  is  just  aj  important  for  the  officer  as  for  the  reporting  authorities  that  both 
should  be  recognized. 


PART  m  —  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  OFFICER  WITH  THE  REPORTING  OFFICER 


11.  For  how  many  months  of  the  star  under  review  has  this  officer  been  serving  under  you? 


12.  How  long  have  you  known  this  officer  personally? . . . 


1 3.  What  duties  are  actually  performed  in  present  posting?  (Be  specific.  Give  normal  duties  and  all  additional 
duties,  eg,  Fire  Officer,  Education  Officer,  etc,  with  enough  detail  to  show  scope  of  work). 


-t  ViV"^  *  **•  * rVT-  **'rj : 


wTAr-*.*^  * 7 >.-‘-*K-v5i  t~i£* 
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FART  IV  —  JUDGMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  REPORTING  OFFICER 


14  I’m  ,i  tick  >;>  the  narrow  eolumn  on  the  appropriate  line  for  each  cliaraeleristie  given  in  capitals.  A  tick  on 
a  line  mailed  S’  opposite  a  particular  statement  indicates  a  marked  degree  of  the  tendency  deseiihed  in  that 
statement  COMMENTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  RIGHT  HAND  COLUMN  IF  THEY  WOULD 
HELP  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  RATING.  Normally  only  one  statement  should  be  ticked  for  each  characteristic; 
but  the  assessor  may  occasionally  fee!  justified  in  ticking  more  than  one  line  for  a  single  statement.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  under  the  characteristic  JUDGMENT,  you  may  discard  the  first  three  statements  as  not  being  applic¬ 
able  and  may  decide  that  the  officer’s  judgment  is  faulty  because  he  .is  both  too  rigid  and  too  hasty.  You 
should  then  tick  opposite  "rigid”  and  also  opposite  “other  reason"  and  should  write  in  the  Comments  column 
"Hasty”.  IF  IT  IS  NOT  FELT  POSSIBLE  TO  PUT  A  TICK  ANYWHERE  FOR  A  PARTICULAR 
CHARACTERISTIC,  STATE  THE  REASON.  Read  and  consider  each  statement  before  making  a  tick 
under  each  characteristic. 


APPEARANCE 

(Consider  what  sort 
of  first  impression  he 
makes  with  regard  to 
his  appearance,  both 
in  dress  and  bearing) 


INTEREST 

(Consider  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  he 
displays  in  his  work) 


QUICKNESS  OF 
APPREHENSION 

(Consider  how 
readily  he  grasps  the 
meaning  of  a  question 
or  appreciates  a  situa¬ 
tion) 


Smart  and  well  turned  out  at  all  times . 

Pays  some  regard  to  appearance  but  tends  to 
be  careless  . 


Appearance  satisfactory  . 

Careless  in  dress  and  bearing.  Tends  to  bo 
slovenly . i . 


Carries  out  his  duties  without  real  enthusiasm  | 

Takes  a  normal  amount  of  interest  in  his  work 
Is  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work  . | 


JUDGMENT 

(Consider  the  degree 
to  which  his  proposals 
and  decisions  are 
sound  and  can  be 
relied  upon) 


quite  so  fast  as  most  of  bis  fellow  j 

officers  . | 

fellow 

•  4 


Not 


As  quick  to  grasp  z  point  as.  most  of  his  fellow 
officers  . 


Very  quick  on  the  uptake  .... 


Consistently  sound . | 

Can  generally  be  relied  upon  . 

iO  C 

often 


Apt  to  overlook  an  important  factor  rather 


Judgment  f  confused  . 

faulty  <  rigid  . 

because  (  other  reason  (s)  (specify)  .... 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  1  Has 
THE  WORK 


thorough  grasp  of  knowledge  relevant  f 
to  his  duties . | 


(Consider  how  pro¬ 
ficient  for  his  rank 
and  experience  be  is 
in  the  discharge  of 
his  day-to-day  tasks) 


Has  sufficient  knowledge  to  cope  with  bis  work 
Tends  not  to  know  enough  about  his  work  j 


.y 


COMMENTS 


4 


15. 


Summarize,  in  your  own  words,  your  ratings  under,  paragraph  t'l'hi  such  auway  as  tot  provide  a  vivid 
geurral  picture  o(  the  personal  characteristics  of' the  officer  and  tire  efficiency  with  which  he  is  working 
noting  particularly  his  strongcrand  weaker  points. 


Have  his  Weaker  points  been  previously  pointed  out  to  him? 


16.  Are  there  any  reasons  why  this  officer  has'not  performed  at  his  best  during  the  past  year  (eg,  ill  health, 
domestic  worries,  housing  difficulties,  etc?) 


Is  he  getting  over  these  difficulties? 

Do  you  think  he  will  dobetfer  next  year ? 


17.  Can  you  recall  any  activity,  military  or  non-military,  in  which  this  officer  hu  ezigtged  during  the  psst  year 
outside  his  normal  duties  and  aow  did  he  handle  it.  (eg,  sports,  concerts,  Mess  affairs,  chiidrtn’s  dsy,  taking 
unexpected  responsibility)? 


18  Recommendations 


What  is  your  recommendation  concerning  the  fitness  for  promotion  of  this  officer  to  the  next  substantive 
rank  without  regard  to  his  qualifications,  by  examinations,  if  any? 


Strongly  recommended 
Recommended 

Not  yet  ready  for  promotion 
Not  recommended 


Place  a  lick  in 
the  appropriate  space 


If  this  officer  is  not  yet  ready  for  promotion,  or  is  not  recommended  in  (a)  above,  state  your  reasons. 


Without  regard  to  qualification  do  you  recommend  his  attendance  at  — 

(i)  Staff  College? . . . . . 

(ii)  RMCofS? . . . . ...» . - . 

(iii)  Any  other  course?. . . . 


Do  you  recommend  him  for  command  of  troops? 


(If  “No”  give  reason). 


What  is  the  next  appointment  or  type  of  employment  you  recommend  for  him? 


Initials  of  Officer  reported  on  and  date 


Do  you  wish  to  make  written  representa¬ 
tions  concerning  this  report? 


Signature  of  CO . 

Name  in  Block  Letters 
Appointment  in  Block  Letters 
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PART  V  —  REMARKS  OF  SUPERIOR  REPORTING  OVTTCKRS 
(NOTE — If  you  disagree  with  any  ratings  made  in  para  14,  re-tick  in  Ul.Uii  (vnctl) 

19.  Do  you  know  the  officer  personally? 

Is  this  K/)rt  consistent  with  your  impression  of  him? 

Have  you  any  further  comments  to  make? 


Signature . 

Name  . 

(In  BLOCK  LETTERS) 

Date  Appointment.  ..  . 

20.  Do  you  know  the  officer  personally? 

Is  this  report  consistent  with  your  impression  of  him? 

Have  you  any  further  comments  to  make. 


Signature .  . . 

Name  .  . . . 

(In  BLOCK  LETTERS) 

Date  Appointment. 

21.  Do  you  know  the  officer  personally? 

Is  this  report  consistent  with  your  impression  of  him? 

Have  you  any  further  comments  to  make? 


Hate 


Signature.  .  .  . 

Name  . 

(In  BLOCK  LETTERS) 


A  ppointment. 


FART  VI  —  REMARKS  OF  HEAP  OF  CORPS 


(NOTE  —  If  you  disagree  with  any  ratings  made  in  para  14  or  any  recommendatiot  in  para  18,  re-tick  in  RED 

pencil) 


22.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  on  this  Report  or  are  there  any  recommendations  you  wish  to  make  on  behalf 
of  the  officer? 


Signature . 

Name . . . 

(la  CLOCK  LETTERS) 


Date. 


Appointment. 


FOR  MS  USE  ONLY 
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JAPANESE’  EFFICIENCY  REPORT 
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APPENDIX  V 


EFFICIENCY  REPORT  OF  YUGOSLAV  ARMED  FORCES 
(CONSTRUCTED  COPY) 


Part  I 


1 .  Name 

2.,  Date,  of  Birth. 
Repub 1 ic _ 


Place  .. 


3.  Nationality 

4.  Military  Schools  (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(<ty 

5.  Foreign  Language 

6.  Civilian  Schools  (a<) 

(b) 

(c) 

7.  Health  (Document  from  Hospital) 

8.  Physical  Condition 

9 .  Health  of  Family  (Wife  and  ^Children) ,  Problems  If  They 
Exist 

10.  Employment  of.  Wife  and  Kind  of  Work 

,11.  Conclusions  Regarding  Present  Characteristics  of  Offi¬ 
cer  (After  Two  Years) 

12.  Opinion  of  Next  Superior  in  Chain  of  Command 

(a)  Character,  Honesty,  Friendship 

(b)  ^Relations  with  Superiors'  and  Subordinates 
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(c)  Political  and  Party  Stability 

(d)  Manner  of  Carrying  Out  Professional  Duties  in  the 
Past  Two  Years 

(1)  Positive 

(2)  Negative 

(3)  Conclusion 

(e)  Personal  Inclination 

(1)  Staff  Duties  (Gl,  G2,  G3.) 

(2)  Troops' 

(f)  Conclusions  (General) 


Agree  (Signature  of  Ratee)  Commander  (Signature) 


Part  II 

Opinion  of  Next  Higher  Commander 

(a)  Extra  Class 

(b)  ^Excellent 

(c)  Very  Good 

(d)  Good 
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